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WFiether  he’s  reporting  from  Roseanne  and  Tom  Arnold’s  Big  Food  Diner 
in  Eldon,  Iowa,  or  stuck  in  rush-hour  traffic  listening  to  Howard  Stem,  you  can 
always  mist  veteran  entertainment  columnist  Phil  Rosenthal  to  shoot  straight 
from  the  hip  —  and  AT  the  hip  —  in  his  popular  Daily  News  column. 

Because  let’s  face  it ...  here  in  a  land  where  Hollywood  make-believe  often  gets 
confused  with  reality,  it  pays  to  have  a  well-seasoned  pro  like  Phil  who  can 
help  you  tell  the  difference.  Someone  who  knows  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
industry,  and  can  help  you  see  the  writing  on  the  wall  when  it  comes  to  the 
latest  movies,  tv,  music  and  theater.  It’s  just  one  more  reason  why  readers  in 
L.A.’s  San  Fernando  and  neighboring  valleys  are  turning  to  the  Daily  News  for 
the  area’s  best  coverage  of  entertainment. 


Lod<  for  hiffiligfits  from  the 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  on  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service. 


Daily  News 


LOS  ANGELES 


^  I  ^  /k  X/  -^  —  The  City  of  Celebration,  is  this  ^ 

▼  V  ^Ty/'^S^  Ci^  year's  site  for  the  annual  technical 

^  -f\  ^  CONVENTION  OF  THE  Newspaper 

^  Association  of  America  —  NEXPO  (formerly  ANPA/TEC),  June  12-16.  There  is  no  beher  sales  climate  for  ^  ^ 

COMMUNICATING  WITH  YOUR  CUSTOMERS  AND  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  THAN  BY  PLACING  YOUR  ADVERTISING  # 


4.  .  MESSAGE  IN  OUR  THREE  KEY  ISSUES  TIED  TO  THIS  GREAT  INDUSTRY  EVENT.  ^  \  ^  ^  ^  / 

1  A.  i*** ^ 

LANNING  ^  ^  ^  ^  a  ^  ^  a  ^ 

MAY15  ^ 

led  a  month  before  ^  E&P'S  CONVENTION 
s  0  favorite  among  ISSUE:  JUNE  12  4  ^ 


E&P's  Planning 
Issue:  May  15 


This  issue,  published  a  month  before 
the  main  event,  is  a  favorite  among 
con-vention  attendees.  As  a  pullout 
section,  it  is  bound  ^itb'Blft^^ar 


to  l^i^plnme  at  the  convention.  # 
Inside  is  a  listing  of  the  exhibitors  x 


^ar  ^  This  "at  the  show"  issue  will  be 
aers  ^  distributed  at  the  convention  and,  of  ^ 
tion.  #  course,  to  all  of  E&P's  subscribers.  ^ 
itors  X  Double  exposure  gives  your  ^ 


E&P's  POST' 
Convention  Issue: 
June  19 


and  highlights  of  what  they  are  4  advertising  message  impact  at  the  Your  ad  in  this  issue  serves  to 


exhibiting  with  special  emphasis  on 
"what's  new"  in  the  industry. 


Deadlines  for  the 
Planning  Issue: 
Space:  April  30 
Material:  May  3 


show  and  on  buying  influences  not  at  ■  welcome  your  prospects  home  and 


/♦ 


Advertising  in  Editor  &  Pubusher  is^ 
AS  EASY  AS  1-2-3.  This  year,  E&P  will^ 
BE  OFFERING  A  VALUABLE  PACKAGE  TO^ 
ADVERTISERS.  IF  YOU  RUN  IN  THE  MAY  * 


the  show.  The  News  Tech  environ¬ 
ment  of  this  issue  provides  the  ideal 
showcase  for  your  products  and 
enhances  your  ad  message  with  the 
conference  attendees  and  at  news¬ 
paper  plants  around  the  country. 

Deadlines  for  the 
Convention  Issue: 

Space:  May  27 
Material:  June  1 


15  Planning  Issue,  and  the  June  12  V/%V. 

^  Convention  Issue,  you  can  repeat  the  same  ad  in  the  June  19  Post-  Convention  % 
^  Issue  for  1/2  price.  Additionally,  you  wiu  be  provided  with  a  maiung  ust,”^ 

WHERE  YOU  SELECT  THE  CATEGORY,  FROM  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  DATABASE.  ThE^ 
^  MAIUNG  UST  WILL  GIVE  YOU  AN  ADDITIONAL  CHANCE  TO  REACH  YOUR  PRIME  PROSPEGS,  ^ 
^  SAVE  YOU  MONEY,  TARGET  YOUR  BUYERS  AND  BE  SEEN  IN  THE  INDUSTRY'S  MOST  SOUGHT-  ^ 


immediately  reminds  them  of  what  ^  1 
they  saw  at  your  booth.  Your  ad  here  \ 
utilizes  the  techniques  of  a  sales-call  ^  ^ 
follow-up,  leaving  a  strong  ^ 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  ^ 
returning  attendees.  The  editorial  ^  I 
focus  of  this  issue  is  on  the  highlights  i 
of  the  conference,  giving  your  ad  the  ^ 
right  setting  to  impress  those  ^ 
prospects  who  did  not  attend  the  ^ 
conference.  ^ 

Deadlines  for  the  B 

Post  Convention  Issue: 

Space:  June  9  ^ 

Material:  June  11 


AFTER  PUBLICATION. 
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VOTED  THE  BEST 
BY  THOSE 
WHO  KNOW  BEST 


And  now,  “Dead.  Lawyers  and  Other 
Pleasant  Thoughts,  ”  the  first  collection 
of  Non  SequUur  comic  strips  from 
Random  House. 


NON  SEQUItlR 


^  The  N 
^hsnu^onPost 
.  WhtersGroup, 


&Y 

WI^K 


For  Non  Sequitur  availability  and  rates 
please  call  or  write: 

The  Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
Washington,  DC  20071-9200 
1-800-879-9794  or  202-334-6375 


WHO'S  UP 
FOR  THE 

*90s? 


We  are!  Despite  a  national  recession 
and  circulation  price  increases,  the 
St  Petersburg  Tunes  is  off  to  a  fast 
start  in  the  '90s. 

According  to  the  March  31st 
FAS-FAX  reports,  the  Tunes  is 
reaching  more  adults  than  we  did 
in  1990.  On  the  other  hand,  our  closest 
competitor,  the  Tampa  Tribune,  is 
selling  fewer  newspapers  today  than 
they  did  three  years  ago. 

Combining  Tunes  gains  with  Tribune 
losses,  the  Tunes  has  widened  its 
already  large  lead  by  more  than 
10,000  copies  daily,  and  nearly  10,000 
on  Sunday. 


fmt  QUMTIR  CliCHUTlOW  mO-W3 


Daifr  drculadoo 

1990 

1993 

Times 

381,277j 

384,283 

+3,006 

Tribune 

309,638 

302,327 

-7311 

HmesLead 

71,639 

8U9S6 

+10317 

SundOT  Circulation 

494,018 

498,216 

+4,198 

Tribune 

407,225 

401,473 

-5,752 

TteiesLead 

1 

86,793 

96,743 

+93S0 

1 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  Tunes  1993 
Market  Report,  with  current  market 
data  and  Tunes/Tribime  comparisons, 
call  1-800-333-7505,  ext  8249. 

Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  EASFAX,  three 
months  ending  3/31/90  and  3/31/93 

^Petersburg  Wixats 

Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  New^iaper 
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MAY 

24-27 — International  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (FIEJ), 
Annual  Conference,  Berlin,  Germany. 

26-28 — Newspaper  in  Education,  Annual  Conference,  Capitol 
Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

JUNE 

2-6 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Four  Seasons  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

5-7 — American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference,  J.W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

1 2-  1 6 — ^NEXPO  03  Conference,  New  Orleans  Convention  Center, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

13- 1  6 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Marketing  Confer¬ 
ence,  New  Orleans  Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1  9-23 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Annual 
Conference,  New  York  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

23- 26 — National  Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists,  Annual 
Convention,  Renaissance  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

24- 26 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Summer  Publishers’ 
Conference,  Hilton  Bonaventure,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

25- 27 — National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists,  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Benson  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 


SeminarsfWorks  hops/Clinics 


MAY 

23-26— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “The  Business 
of  Local  Arts”  Seminar,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 
23-26 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Computer  Illustration  Seminar,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

27 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  First  Line  Supervisors 
Woikshop,  Colonial  Hilton  and  Resort,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

JUNE 

4-5 — Graphic  Services  &.  Seminars,  Process  Color  Workshop, 
Graphic  Services  &  Seminars  Headquarters,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 
6-9 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Copy 
Editing  and  Headline  Writing  Seminar,  Waterford  Hotel,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

1  3-1  5 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Sports  Reporting,  Writing 
and  Editing  Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1  3- 1  8 — American  Press  Institute,  “The  Craft  of  Writing,  the  Art 
of  Editing”  Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

13-1  8 — Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “The  Food 
Chain”  Seminar  on  Reporting  on  Agribusiness,  Science  and  Con¬ 
sumers,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

1  7 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  “Winning  Advertising:  How  Me¬ 
dia  Makes  a  Difference”  Forum,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 
20-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Classified  Advertising  Seminar,  Hilton  Hotel,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
20-25 — American  Press  Institute,  Weekly  Newspaper  Management 
Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 

20-26 — American  Press  Institute,  Minority  Journalism  Educators 
Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Reston,  Va. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


our 


“The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  has  roared  back  to  life,  after  an  eight-month 
interruption.  Our  reintroduction  required  much  effort  in  revamping  and 
expanding  news,  features  and  columns,  and  reader  services.  This  also 
included  continuing  popular  sections  like  Parade. 

“The  community  response  has  been  tremendous!  p—- - ^ 

“Pittsburgh’s  readers  have  enjoyed  a  nearly  25-year  i 
relationship  with  Parade.  And,  while  they’ve  been  ____ 

starved  lately  for  local  news,  sports  and  features, 
they’ve  also  missed  Parade’s  national  perspective  and 
hopeful  editorial  content. 

“Clarity,  authority  and  substance  are  evident 
throughout  the  pages  of  Parade.  We  share  this 

commitment  to  quality,  and  we’re  proud  to  distribute  ^ 

Parade  in  the  new  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.” 

Featured  in  over  345  newspapers  ^ 

every  Sunday.  A 


ROBERTS.  HIGDON 

VP  &QENERAt.  MANAGER 
PmSBURGH  P0ST<5AZETTE 
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■  WHENYtfU  CAN  TOP  AO  ok  SO  PACES  OF 
LOCAL.  NATIONAt.  &  WORLP  NWS, PUIS  SPORTS, 
ENTERTAlMMEWr,  BUSINESS,  COMICS  ,  FULL 
PAQF  ADS  ^  CLASSIFIED  -TMAT  I  CAN 
READ  AMP  CN30Y  WHERE  %  WHEN  I 
WANT  TP  , 


8  Captive  Audience 

Several  newspapers,  including  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  have 
brought  their  Newspaper  in  Education 
programs  into  prisons  and  youth  reha¬ 
bilitation  facilities. 


1 0  Teaching  the 

First  Amendment 

First  Amendment  Congress  executive 
director  Julie  Lucas  says  she  knows  the 
group’s  Education  for  Freedom  class¬ 
room  program  is  doing  a  good  job  be¬ 
cause  people  with  widely  varying  polit¬ 
ical  views  are  happy  with  it. 

1  1  Death  of  a 

Newspaper  Giant 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.  dies  at 
age  85. 

1 2  Bringing  Global  Events 
Into  the  Schools 

Worldwise  is  a  tabloid  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  educating  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  about  foreign  affairs. 

1 4  Newspaper  Financial 
Reports 

Public  newspaper  companies  make  the 
most  of  a  modest  economic  rebound. 

18a  Newspaper  for 
Blind  People 

Britain’s  Guardian  newspaper  began 
offering  a  daily  home  service  in  March. 

22  Student  Press  Day 
in  D.C. 

Subjects  that  students  are  tackling  now 
certainly  go  far  beyond  reprinting 
school  lunch  menus  and  running  hon¬ 
or  roll  lists. 

23  Capital  Spending 

Nearly  $1  billion  is  planned  by  news¬ 
papers. 

29  Mea  Culpa  on  Coverage 

Journalists  rate  the  press  poorly  for  en¬ 
vironmental  reporting,  according  to  a 
survey. 


21  Campus  Journalism 


24  Newspeople  in  the  News 


26  Advertising/Promotion 


30  News  Tech 


32  Syndicates/News  Services 


44  Classified 


Page  1 1  A  legend  passes 


2  Calendar 


"The  IntenuitkMUil  Newspaper’ 


5  Legally  Speaking 


‘To  Get  Rich  Is  Glorious' 


6  Editorial 


7  Letters  to  the  Editor 


29  Stock  Tables 


35  Writers  Workshop 
Expletives  deleted,  please. 


52  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
President  of  Poland  praises  a  free  press. 


Page  12  Global  newspaper 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 


by  Richard  L.  Huffman  and  Manuel  Quintana 

Depreciation  of 
subscriber  lists 


Supreme  Court  awarded  taxpay- 
ers  who  purchase  customer  or  sub¬ 
scriber  lists  a  victory  on  April  20.  In 
Newark  Morning  Ledger  Co.  v.  U.S., 
No.  91-1135,  the  court  held  that  if  you: 
(a)  buy  a  customer  list;  (b)  are  able  to 
establish  a  value  for  the  list;  and  (c) 
can  prove  it  has  a  limited  useful  life, 
then  you  can  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  list  as  an  intangible  asset  of  the 
business  you  acquired. 

This  means  that  on  your  federal  in¬ 
come  tax  return,  you  can  take  depreci¬ 
ation  deductions  for  the  value  of  a  re¬ 
cently  purchased  customer  list  over  its 
useful  life. 

Unfortunately,  the  benefit  of  this  de- 
cision  may  be  limited  by  Congress. 
Last  year.  Congress  included  a  provi¬ 
sion  in  a  tax  bill,  vetoed  by  President 
Bush,  that  made  good  will  and  many 
other  forms  of  newly  acquired 
intangible  assets  (including  subscriber 
lists)  deductible  over  14  years.  The  14- 
year  period  was  chosen  because  Con¬ 
gress  believed  it  would  be  revenue- 
neutral. 

That  provision  has  been  reintro¬ 
duced  in  pending  legislation.  Under 
the  Newark  Morning  Ledger  case,  the 
subscriber  list  may  be  depreciated  over 
its  useful  life,  which,  in  the  newspaper 
business,  you  may  be  able  to  prove  is 
less  than  14  years. 

Were  the  Congress  to  pass  —  and 
President  Clinton  to  sign  —  legislation 
imposing  a  14-year  depreciation  sched¬ 
ule,  that  law  would  probably  diminish 
the  benefit  of  the  depreciation  estab¬ 
lished  for  your  business  by  the  Newark 
Morning  Ledger  decision. 

(Huffman  is  a  partner,  and  Quintana 
is  counsel,  in  the  New  York  City  law 
firm  of  Baden  Kramer  Huffman  & 
Brodsky,  which  is  general  counsel  to 
the  Metropolitan  Route  Dealers 
Association.) 
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There  are  many  questions  left  open 
by  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision,  in¬ 
cluding  the  length  of  the  useful  life  of 
the  lists. 

You  may  be  better  able  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  decision  impacts  your 
own  tax  situation  by  comparing  your 
business  with  the  situation  faced  by 
the  Newark  Morning  Ledger. 

The  Ledger  merged  with  the  Herald 
Co.  in  1987  and  brought  the  tax  case 
because  of  actions  the  Herald  had  tak¬ 
en  prior  to  its  acquisition  of  the  Ledger. 
In  1976,  Herald  purchased  the  out¬ 
standing  shares  of  Booth  Newspapers 
Inc.,  the  publisher  of  eight  Michigan 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

The  Herald  allocated  $67.8  million 
of  its  adjusted  basis  in  the  Booth 
shares  to  an  intangible  asset  that  con¬ 
sisted  of  460,000  identified  subscribers 
to  the  eight  Booth  newspapers,  each  of 
whom  had  paid  a  subscription  price  to 
have  a  paper  regularly  delivered  to  a 
specified  address. 

Herald  called  this  asset  “paid  sub¬ 
scribers”  and,  on  its  federal  tax  re¬ 
turns,  claimed  straight-line  deprecia¬ 
tion  deductions  for  the  $67.8  million 
allocated  to  “paid  subscribers.” 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  disal¬ 
lowed  Herald’s  deductions  because,  to 
it,  a  deduction  based  on  “paid  sub¬ 
scribers”  was  the  same  as  a  deduction 
based  on  good  will.  Good  will  had 
been  non-depreciable  under  Treasury 
Department  regulations  since  the 
1920s. 

w 

W  Writing  for  the  court.  Justice  Har¬ 
ry  A.  Blackmun  said  that  good  will  re¬ 
mains  non-depreciable  under  the  ap¬ 
plicable  regulations  and  that  the 
court’s  opinion  was  not  changing  that 
rule. 

Good  will  could  not  be  depreciated, 
he  noted,  because  it  does  not  suffer 
wear  and  tear,  does  not  become  obso¬ 


lete,  and  is  not  used  up  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  business.  If  a  taxpayer  can 
prove  with  reasonable  accuracy,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  that  an  intangible  asset  used 
in  trade  or  business  or  held  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  income  has  a  value  that  di¬ 
minishes  over  a  determinable  period  of 
time,  that  asset  is,  by  definition,  not 
good  will. 

The  court  held  that  such  an  in¬ 
tangible  asset  was  therefore  deprecia¬ 
ble  under  the  applicable  regulations 
even  if  its  value  were  related  to  the 
taxpayer’s  expectation  of  continued 
patronage. 

D 

■W  lackmun  stressed  that  taxpayers 
would  often  find  it  too  difficult  to  sep¬ 
arate  intangible  assets  from  good  will 
but  whether  they  could,  was  a  question 
of  fact  to  be  resolved  in  each  particular 
case. 

At  the  trial,  the  Ledger  used  finan¬ 
cial  and  statistical  expert  witnesses  to 
prove  that  the  paid  subscribers  were  an 
intangible  asset  with  a  current  value 
and  a  useful  life  that  could  be  deter¬ 
mined  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

As  to  the  latter,  the  expert  witness¬ 
es  testified  that  through  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  statistical  techniques,  they 
could  estimate  how  long  the  average 
subscriber  to  each  Booth  newspaper 
would  continue  to  subscribe. 

They  testified  that  the  value  of  the 
paid  subscribers  was  appropriately  cal¬ 
culated  by  an  income  approach  which 
first  determined  the  present  value  of 
the  gross-revenue  stream  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  would  generate  over  their  esti¬ 
mated  useful  lives  and  then  deducted 
projected  costs  of  collecting  the  sub¬ 
scription  revenue. 

TTie  Ledger  also  proved  that  the  paid 
subscriber  list  was  not  a  self-regenerat¬ 
ing  asset.  It  demonstrated  that  there 


(See  Depreciate  on  page  42) 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
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Another  ethics  committee? 

ALAN  M.  DERSHOWITZ,  self-proclaimed  First  Amendment  absolutist, 
celebrity  attorney  and  professor  of  law  at  Harvard  University,  told  newspaper 
publishers  in  Boston  recently  they  should  establish  their  own  peer  review 
ethics  committee  to  provide  some  system  of  redress,  short  of  a  lawsuit,  for  the 
public  to  correct  errors  that  have  appeared  in  print. 

“1  want  to  propose  that  the  journalism  profession  establish  an  internal 
court  of  corrections,  something  to  which  aggrieved  consumers  of  the  media 
can  go  to  see  errors  corrected  on  the  basis  of  peer  appraisal,”  he  said. 

If  Dershowitz  knows  about  the  ill-fated  National  News  Council,  which 
folded  July  31,  1983,  he  did  not  mention  it.  Perhaps  times  have  changed,  but 
the  brief  11-year  history  of  the  council,  which  was  established  to  check  on 
“inaccuracy  and  unfairness”  in  the  press,  does  not  reveal  any  great  demand 
for  its  services  such  as  Dershowitz  propounded. 

Vigorously  vocal  proponents  of  the  council  blamed  newspapers  for  not 
supporting  it,  for  not  reporting  its  decisions,  literally  for  not  paying  any  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  The  New  York  Times  received  the  brunt  of  the  criticism  for  all 
this. 

However,  the  record  shows  that  in  11  years,  the  council  investigated  242 
complaints,  which  amounts  to  22  complaints  per  year,  or  less  than  two  per 
month.  This  does  not  suggest  a  great  need,  as  Dershowitz  said.  The  council 
found  only  82  of  those  complaints  were  warranted.  In  other  words,  160  com¬ 
plaints  were  either  frivolous  or  unjustified.  Seventy-eight  complaints  were 
against  television,  68  against  newspapers  and  27  against  news  agencies,  with 
the  balance  against  magazines,  etc. 

It  is  conceded  that  times  have  changed  in  the  last  10  years.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  greater  need  for  such  a  council  today  than  then.  We  doubt  it.  If  anything, 
newspapers  are  giving  more  space  daily  to  correcting  their  mistakes  than  they 
did.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  television.  And,  if  there  were  an  ethics  pan¬ 
el,  such  as  Dershowitz  proposes,  there  would  be  the  same  problem  of  publi¬ 
cizing  its  decisions.  Newspapers  today  would  not  be  under  any  more  compul¬ 
sion  to  publicize  those  findings  than  they  were,  and  there  is  no  way  to  force 
them  to  do  so. 

A  news  council  or  ethics  committee  is  not  going  to  change  the  habits  of 
editors  or  reporters  who  are  innately  arrogant  and  refuse  to  admit  their  mis¬ 
takes.  Peer  pressure  is  not  going  to  change  them. 

Dershowitz  did  make  a  telling  point  about  the  importance  of  achieving  ex¬ 
cellence  in  reporting  the  news.  The  First  Amendment  provides  “protection, 
but  it  surely  doesn’t  guarantee  excellence,”  he  said.  “Indeed,  it  is  not  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  First  Amendment  to  have  anything  to  say  about  excellence.” 

That  is  the  real  challenge  of  Dershowitz’  talk.  Good  newspaper  editors, 
publishers  and  their  reporters  should  and  do  strive  for  excellence.  It  should 
be  their  mission  to  set  an  example  for  those  journalistic  practitioners  who 
hide  behind  their  own  mistakes  and  failures  and  who,  in  so  doing,  set  a  bad 
example  for  the  honest  journalists. 

It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  that  all  journalists,  along  with  all  lawyers 
and  doctors,  may  someday  exercise  the  highest  ethical  standards  of  their 
professions. 
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Letters  to  die  Editor 

Wishes  Winship  were  a 
‘tad  less  hysterical’ 


I  APPLAUD  AND  share  Thomas 
Winship’s  outrage  over  violence  by 
gunfire. 

I  support  his  call  for  scrutinizing  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  especially 
its  support  for  firearms  that  have  ab¬ 
solutely  no  “sporting”  justification  and 
its  big-bucks  lobbying. 

I  agree  with  investigating  the  fire¬ 
arms  industry,  and  I  like  the  idea  of 
tracing  the  provenance  of  guns  seized 
from  criminals. 

Still,  I  wish  Mr.  Winship  had  been  a 
tad  less  “hysterical”  than  he  confessed 
to  being  in  writing  his  column.  His  ar¬ 
guments  and  his  proposals  might  be  a 
tad  more  credible  as  a  result. 

He  might  then  have  opined  that  the 
proliferation  of  handguns  facilitates, 
but  does  not  create,  the  omnipresence 
of  violence  in  our  society.  He  might 
even  have  recognized  that  his  quote 
from  Bill  Moyers  (“a  popular  culture  in 


NewspaperdoiiL 

so  YIARS  AGO  .  .  .  Seventy- 
two  newspapermen  and  women 
gathered  in  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  to  cov¬ 
er  the  United  Nations  Food  Confer¬ 
ence  despite  tight  censorship  and  a 
White  House  order  denying  them 
the  right  to  contact  delegates  pre¬ 
sent  from  44  nations.  Censorship 
barriers  collapsed  the  day  after 
Western  Union  moved  83,000 
words.  Reporters  were  not  admitted 
into  the  executive  sessions,  a  privi¬ 
lege  they  had  not  requested  despite 
President  Roosevelt’s  statement  to 
the  contrary. 

Wartime  casualties  include  20%  of 
U.S.  news  staffs  overseas.  E&P  esti¬ 
mates  the  figure  would  be  4C  %  if  100 
correspondents  who  had  been  ill, 
captured  or  interned  were  included. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
May  22,  1943 


which  the  images  are  all  soaked  in  vio¬ 
lence”)  suggests  that  restoring  decency 
to  our  communities  may  be  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  limiting  guns. 

Will  the  newspapers  that  heed  Mr. 
Winship’s  call  to  dog  the  NRA,  the 
legislatures  and  the  arms  makers  also 
have  the  courage  to  refuse  display 
advertising  for  movies  that  glorify 
guns  and  imbue  them  with  sexual 
symbolism? 

Will  they  turn  their  editorial  ar¬ 
tillery  against  the  movies,  the  televi¬ 
sion  shows,  the  rock  groups,  the  comic 
books  and  the  toys  that  promote  vio¬ 
lence  as  a  way  to  solve  problems? 

Can  they  do  anything  at  all  to 
counter  the  complex,  impacted  social 
conditions  that  underlie  our  soaring 
murder  index  and  our  shameful  in¬ 
carceration  rate? 

Would  Mr.  Winship  really  feel  safe 
walking  the  streets  today  if  there  were 
no  handguns  out  there?  My  opinion  is, 
of  course,  my  own  and  not  that  of  the 
University  of  Maine. 

Stuart  J.  Bullion,  Ph.D. 

(Bullion  is  an  associate  professor 
at  the  University  of  Maine) 


Disappointed 

1  WAS  A  little  disappointed  to  note 
that  Allsport  did  not  get  a  mention  at 
all  in  the  article  “In-house  and  dial-tip 
photo  archives”  written  by  Robert  J. 
Salgado,  particularly  as  we  are  a  major 
information  provider  for  PressLink, 
currently  contributing  over  10,000  of 
their  claimed  47,000  images  on  line. 

Also,  along  with  Leaf  Systems  Inc. 
and  the  Associated  Press,  we  are  joint¬ 
ly  developing  the  Leaf  Archive  and  will 
in  fact  be  the  first  people  on  line  with 
this  system. 

Steve  Powell 

(Powell  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
Allsport,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.) 
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Captive  Audience 

Several  newspapers  have  brought  their  Newspaper  in  Education 
program  into  prisons  and  youth  rehabilitation  facilities 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

WHEN  THEY  DON’T  get  their  copies 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  TimeS'Dispatch 
on  time,  some  very  tough  customers  let 
Betty  White  know  all  about  it. 

“I  know  they  are  reading  the  paper 
because  they  just  go  crazy  if  there  is  a 
delivery  problem.  Sometimes  they  tell 
us  they’re  going  to  riot,”  said  White, 
Newspaper  in  Education  coordinator 
for  Richmond  Newspapers. 

Who  are  these  demanding  sub¬ 
scribers?  Inmates  at  Stanton  Correc¬ 
tional  Institution. 

Richmond  Newspapers  is  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  across  the  country 
that  have  brought  their  NIE  programs 
into  prisons,  lockups  and  youth  reha¬ 
bilitation  facilities. 

Newspapers  in  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  New  York  and  elsewhere  are  re¬ 
porting  great  success  in  attracting  NIE 
readers  among  incarcerated  adults  and 
juveniles. 

“They  are  an  important  part  of  our 
program,”  said  Mary  Hoefler,  an  NIE 
coordinator  at  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch. 

The  newspaper  is  important  to  the 
prisoners,  too,  Hoefler  says. 

“NIE  material  is  very  pertinent  to 
adult  learners,”  Hoefler  said,  “and  as 
far  as  young  kids  who  get  into  trouble, 
with  them  motivation  is  a  big  factor  in 
getting  them  to  read  and  learn. 

“They  want  to  deal  with  real  stuff  — 
not  theoretical  material.  So  the  news¬ 
paper  is  more  readily  accepted  by 
them.” 

Going  to  jail 

Increasing  numbers  of  prison  educa¬ 
tors  think  so,  too. 

In  fact,  the  Correctional  Education 
Association  is  talking  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America  Founda¬ 
tion  about  developing  some  kind  of 
joint  program  for  teaching  literacy  to 
prisoners,  using  the  newspaper. 


Laurel,  Md. -based  CEA  is  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  for  teachers  and 
administrators  in  prisons  and  youth  fa¬ 
cilities  while  the  NAA  Foundation  is 
the  national  coordinator  of  the  NIE 
program. 

“A  lot  of  our  teachers  have  had  great 
success  with  the  newspaper,”  said  Alice 
Tracy,  assistant  director  of  the  CEA. 

“For  one  thing,  for  prisoners  the 
newspaper  is  a  very  public  way  to  ex¬ 
press  their  literacy,”  she  said,  “and  they 
are  very  interested  in  what  is  in  the 
newspaper — what’s  in  the  sports  page, 
for  instance.” 

Richmond  Newspapers’  White  is  a 
little  more  blunt. 


“They  love  getting  the  paper.  They 
get  to  read  all  about  what’s  going  on  at 
home  —  who’s  killing  who,  you  know 
how  that  goes,”  she  said  with  a  laugh. 

Like  other  students 

As  their  reading  interests  —  and  rap 
sheets  —  might  suggest,  prisoners 
present  certain  challenges  to  an  NIE 
coordinator. 

In  Richmond,  for  example,  wardens 
will  occasionally  call  the  circulation  dis¬ 
trict  managers  to  tell  them  not  to  deliv¬ 
er  the  paper  because  the  prison  is  in 
lockdown. 

After  years  of  holding  NIE  training 
sessions  right  at  the  30  prisons  and  in¬ 
stitutions  it  serves,  the  newspaper  re¬ 
cently  decided  that  the  danger  of  send¬ 
ing  its  people  into  prison  had  become 
too  great. 

Still,  White  and  other  coordinators 


say  there  is  virtually  no  need  to  cus¬ 
tomize  NIE  for  prisoners. 

“A  lot  of  NIE  already  deals  with  self¬ 
esteem,  with  cooperative  learning.  Ba¬ 
sically  our  whole  NIE  programs  works 
that  way:  developing  higher-level  cogni¬ 
tive  functions,”  said  Judi  Weiss-Schul- 
man,  manager  of  NIE  for  the  Middle' 
toum  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald'Record. 

“You  throw  out  the  bunny-naming 
stuff  for  prisoners,”  she  added,  “but  ba¬ 
sically  it’s  all  the  same.” 

Cellblock  sales 

NIE  newspaper  copies  sold  to  prisons 
for  at  least  half  the  usual  price  are 
counted  under  third-party  bulk  sales 


rather  than  school  copies,  an  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  spokesman  says. 
However  they  are  counted,  they  can 
add  up. 

For  example,  Weiss-Schulman  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  85,000-circulation  Times 
Herald'Record  sells  15,000  NIE  copies  a 
year,  most  of  them  for  a  full  40-week 
school-year  program. 

In  a  series  of  seminars,  the  paper  also 
trains  adult  education  teachers  in  the 
prison,  emphasizing  newspaper  use  in 
General  Equivalency  Degree  programs. 

“We’ve  written  newspaper  activities 
that  meet  the  GED  [teaching]  require¬ 
ments,”  Weiss-Schulman  said. 

The  newspaper  is  taking  an  even 
more  aggressive  step  by  developing  a 
database  for  the  Individualized  Educa¬ 
tion  Plan  that  New  York  state  requires 
adult  educators  to  develop  for  students. 

Teachers  typically  use  a  computer 


For  example,  Weiss-Schulman  estimates  the 
85,000-circulation  Times  Herald-Record  sells 
15,000  NIE  copies  a  year,  most  of  them  for  a  full 
40-week  school-year  program. 
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Arnold  Scliwdi 
ff"ersfom:mi 
be  bsck-eve 


WEEKEND 


When  Arnold  Schwarzenegger 
wanted  to  spread  the  good 
word  about  fitness  he  called 
USA  Weekend.  Now,  Arnold’s 
weekly  question  and  answer  column 
is  one  of  USA  Weekend’s  most  pop¬ 
ular  features.  It’s  not  surprising.  Arnold 
brings  his  big  box  office  appeal  to  our 
p)ages,  attracting  diverse  legions  of  fans, 
from  the  young  to  the  young  at  heart. 

Arnold’s  star  quality  helps  USA 
Weekend’s  385  distributing  newspa¬ 
pers,  too.  With  Arnold,  they  get  an  ex¬ 
clusive,  highly  promotable  feature 
built  into  every  issue.  No  other  week¬ 
end  magazine  can  match  it!  Call  Chuck 
Gabrielson,  Executive  Vice  President, 
at  (212)  715-2148,  for  more  on  how 
USA  Weekend  (and  Arnold)  can  pump 
up  your  newspaper... right  now. 


profile  to  determine  what  needs  a  stu¬ 
dent  has  and  what  lesson  plans  should 
be  developed. 

With  the  Times  Herald'Record  pro¬ 
ject,  Weiss-Schulman  said,  “When  a 
teacher  calls  up  a  computer  profile, 
what  is  printed  out  is  not  only  the  usual 
GED  lesson  plans  but  newspaper 
activities  that  satisfy  the  GED  require¬ 
ments.” 

The  newspaper  hopes  to  have  the 
project  completed  by  the  end  of  this 
summer,  she  said. 

NIE  to  GED 

For  many  newspapers,  getting  NIE 
into  prisons  has  come  by  way  of  the 
GED  program. 

In  1987,  for  example,  the  Fayetteville 
(N.C.)  Observer-Times  teamed  up  with 
the  local  community  college  to  offer  a 
newspaper-based  GED  program  created 
by  the  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News. 

“After  the  fourth  week  of  running  the 
program,  we  got  a  call  from  the  Cum¬ 
berland  County  Jail  —  some  of  the  in¬ 
mates  there  wanted  to  know  how  they 
could  get  into  the  program,”  recalled 
NIE  coordinator  Campbell  Haigh. 

As  a  result  of  that  request,  three 
community  college  teachers,  trained  by 
the  Observer-Times  to  use  the  newspa¬ 
per,  were  deputized  and  began  a  GED 
program  in  the  jail. 

The  Observer-Times  newspaper  pro¬ 
gram  was  wildly  successful:  The  number 
of  GED  diplomas  awarded  in  the  area 
jumped  250%  in  the  first  year,  Haigh 
said. 

Inside  the  jail,  the  program’s  success 
proved  catching,  and  soon  other  prison 
educators  were  using  the  newspaper  in 
their  reading  and  literacy  classes. 

While  the  newspaper  does  not  cus¬ 
tomize  the  program  for  prisoners,  Haigh 
notes  that  a  recent  lesson  plan  on  law 
and  the  Constitution  was  very  well 
received. 

Beyond  the  prison,  the  Observer- 
Times  has  expanded  into  another  non- 
traditional  area  for  NIE,  offering  a 
newspaper-based  tutoring  program  at 
the  downtown  Fayetteville  free  break¬ 
fast  program  offered  to  the  homeless. 

Teacher  behind  bars 

Dana  Rhodenizer  is  someone  on  the 
front  lines  of  prison  NIE  programs. 

An  instructor  at  the  medium-securi¬ 
ty  Stanton  Correctional  Institution 
near  Richmond,  Va.,  Rhodenizer  is  also 
a  newspaper  evangelist. 

“I  always  preach  to  them  that  [the 
newspaper]  is  the  cheapest  book  you  are 
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ever  going  to  find  out  on  the  street,”  she 
said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

“I  tell  them  there  are  two  books  you 
need  —  the  Bible  and  the  newspaper,” 
she  added. 

Rhodenizer  teaches  four  classes  daily 
to  prisoners  whose  reading  levels  range 
from  below  kindergarten  to  sixth  grade. 

Typically,  the  prisoners  Rhodenizer 
teaches  have  some  degree  of  mental  re¬ 
tardation  or  learning  disability  and,  be¬ 
cause  the  767-inmate  facility  serves  a 
widely  varying  population,  prisoners 
can  range  to  74  years  old. 

The  newspaper  works  well  for  this 
kind  of  varied  and  low-level  student, 
Rhodenizer  said. 

“Some  who  maybe  can’t  read  a  little 
will  just  flip  through  it  or  look  at  the 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

JOURNALISTS  OFTEN  SAY  they 
know  they  are  doing  a  good  job  if  peo¬ 
ple  on  all  sides  of  an  issue  are  angry  at 
them. 

However,  First  Amendment  Con¬ 
gress  executive  director  Julie  Lucas  says 
she  knows  the  group’s  Education  for 
Freedom  classroom  program  is  doing  a 
good  job  because  people  with  widely 
varying  political  views  are  happy  with 
it. 

“We’ve  had  universal  acceptance  by 
people  representing  all  sorts  of  view¬ 
points,”  she  said  of  the  kindergarten- 
through-high  school  curriculum. 

“I’ll  give  you  an  example:  Parents 
who  are  home-schooling  their  kids, 
representing  more  religiously  oriented 
people,  are  buying  the  program  —  and 
recommending  it  to  their  friends  — 
and  the  ACLU  [American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union]  .  .  .  and  other  groups  who 
certainly  have  different  views  have  also 
endorsed  it.” 

That’s  quite  an  achievement,  given 
that  the  curriculum  deals  with  some  of 
the  thorniest  issues  in  school  and  soci¬ 
ety:  flag-burning,  library  censorship, 
school  prayer  and  abortion  picketing, 
among  others. 

Education  for  Freedom  was  created 
by  the  First  Amendment  Congress  to 
be  the  most  comprehensive  series  of 
lesson  plans  available  for  teaching  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  inherent  in 
the  45 -word  amendment. 


captions,  which  is  a  good  place  to  start. 
We’ll  use  it  for  a  non-reader  to  read  to 
him,”  she  said. 

As  a  teaching  tool,  “there’s  almost  al¬ 
ways  something  I  can  find  in  the  news¬ 
paper  relating  to  any  subject,”  Rhod¬ 
enizer  said. 

This  ranges  from  simple  concepts 
such  as  “finding  the  main  idea”  by  look¬ 
ing  at  headlines  to  constructing  scrap¬ 
books  relating  to  health  news. 

At  a  time  when  publishers  bemoan 
the  declining  reading  habits  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  they  might  be  surprised  to  see  how 
valued  newspapers  are  by  prisoners. 

“They  love  the  paper,”  she  said. 
“They  would  be  glad  if  they  could  each 
get  their  own  copy  so  they  could  walk 
back  [to  their  cells]  with  it.”  BE^P 


The  First  Amendment  Congress  — 
composed  of  news  organizations  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  to  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
and  the  Newspaper  Guild  —  first 
introduced  the  program  two  years 
ago.  Just  this  March,  it  introduced  a 
videotape  and  video  guide  for  the 
curriculum. 

“With  most  kids  —  unfortunately  — 
getting  their  information  from  video,  I 
knew  we  needed  something  like  this,” 
Lucas  said. 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  users  of  the  video¬ 
tape  have  been  TV  news  organizations, 
she  said. 

In  the  Denver  area,  Lucas  said, 
“Television  media  people  have  been 
taking  it  to  classrooms  they  visit  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  more  understandable 
the  reasons  the  media  seem  to  be 
clashing  with  the  government.” 

Newspaper  groups  have  also  been 
enthusiastic  about  the  program. 

Most  of  the  funding  for  the  project, 
in  fact,  came  from  the  Knight  Founda¬ 
tion,  with  additional  contributions 
from  the  Hearst  Corp.,  the  Samuel  1. 
Newhouse  Foundation,  Scripps  How¬ 
ard,  the  Star  Tribune/Cowles  Media 
Co.  and  the  Times  Mirror  Foundation. 

“What  we’ve  found  from  news  media 
people  is  there  is  a  great  need  for  mate¬ 
rials  that  educate  children  —  the  fu- 

(See  Teaching  on  page  43) 
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Death  of  a 
Newspaper  Giant 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.  dies  at  age  85 


THERE  AREN’T  MANY  true  giants 
of  newspapering  around  today.  Now 
there  is  one  fewer. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  85,  ed¬ 
itor  in  chief  of  Hearst  Newspapers  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Hearst  Corp.,  died  May  14  in 
New  York  City  after  suffering  cardiac 
arrest.  He  had  been  ill  for  about  a  year, 
according  to  the  company. 

Hearst  also  served  as  a  director  of 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  Hearst  Foundation. 

Hearst,  whose  father,  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Sr.,  founded  the  Hearst 
Corp.,  won  several  journalism  awards 
during  his  65 -year  career,  including  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1955  for  his  interviews 
with  Soviet  leaders. 

“Bill  Hearst’s  long  and  illustrious  ca¬ 
reer  in  journalism  extended  from  the 
brash  newsrooms  of  the  1920s  to  the 
computerized  news  operations  of  the 
1990s,’’  Frank  A.  Bennack  jr.,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Hearst, 
said  in  a  statement.  “Over  those  many 
years,  his  dedication  to  the  company 
was  unbounded  and  his  counsel  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  success  that  the 


William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.  in  1991. 


Hearst  Corp.  is  today.  We  will  miss 
him.’’ 

Randolph  A.  Hearst,  chairman  of 
the  Hearst  Corp.  board,  commented, 
“My  brother’s  single  aspiration  in  life 
was  to  emulate  our  father  and  become 
a  first-rate  journalist.  All  of  us  in  the 
family  know  that  he  achieved  his  goal. 


He  was  a  great  newspaperman.” 

Hearst  Jr.  attended  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  and  began  his 
career  in  1928  as  a  reporter  for  Hearst’s 
New  York  American.  Later,  he  served 
as  assistant  city  editor  and  publisher 
of  The  American,  publisher  of  the 
combined  New  York  Journal' American 
and  a  war  correspondent  in  the  1940s 
for  Hearst  Newspapers.  He  also  wrote 
columns  in  the  company’s  Sunday 
papers. 

He  served  on  the  boards  of  several 
other  companies,  including  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  Fox,  United  Press  International, 
the  Inter  American  Press  Association 
and  the  USO  of  Metropolitan  New 
York.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Professional  Journalists  and  the 
National  Press  Club. 

Hearst  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
William  Randolph  Hearst  111,  who  is 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  (which  Hearst  Sr.  start¬ 
ed  as  a  four-page  broadsheet  in  1887), 
and  Austin  Hearst,  vice  president  of 
special  projects  for  Hearst  Entertain- 


(See  Hearst  on  page  40) 


William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.  (left)  with  President  Harry  Hearst  (right)  chats  with  then-FBI  director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 

Truman  in  1956.  (left)  and  Frank  McLeam  of  King  Features  Syndicate. 
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Bringing  Global  Events 
Into  the  Schools 

Worldwise  is  a  tabloid  devoted  exclusively  to 
educating  high  school  students  about  foreign  affairs 


by  Larry  Luxner 

ONE  MONTH,  THIS  feisty  little 
newspaper  scrutinizes  Somalia.  The 
next  issue,  it  focuses  on  the  Far  East. 
The  month  after  that,  it  analyzes  Islam. 

The  eight-page  paper  is  Worldwise,  a 
rapidly  growing  tabloid  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  educating  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  about  foreign  affairs. 

From  only  5,000  last  year,  the  enter¬ 
prise  has  tripled  its  circulation  to 
16,500  and  expects  to  hit  30,000  copies 
by  mid-1994.  Its  goal  is  to  reach 
100,000  students  nationwide  by  1996. 

Peter  Bird  Martin,  the  newspaper’s 
editor  in  chief,  also  runs  the  South- 
North  News  Service  and  is  executive 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Current 
World  Affairs.  All  three  non-profit 
ventures  are  headquartered  at  220- 
year-old  Wheelock  House  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  of  Dartmouth  College  in  Hanover, 
N.H. 

Martin,  formerly  a  senior  editor  at 
Time,  said  Worldwise  is  written  in  a 
style  different  from  most  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

“There  are  all  kinds  of  writing  de¬ 
vices  you  use  in  magazine  writing  that 
you  don’t  use  in  newspapers.  Stories 
unfold  rather  than  just  run  downhill,” 
he  said  in  a  recent  interview  in  New 
Hampshire. 

“No  matter  how  good  and  thorough 
radio  and  TV  news  is,  it  can’t  convey 
the  depth  that  newspapers  can.  With 
Worldwise,  we’re  trying  to  get  kids 
hooked  on  newspapers,  so  the  stuff 
can’t  be  boring,”  he  added,  “It’s  a  lot 
cheaper  than  a  $40  textbook.” 

Worldwise,  which  carries  no  adver¬ 
tising,  is  funded  by  a  $600,000  com¬ 
mitment  from  the  John  D.  and 
Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation. 
Of  that  amount,  $200,000  is  a  direct 
grant  and  $400,000  is  a  low-interest 

(Luxner  is  a  free-lance  jourruilist  based 
in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.) 


“If  you  don't  reach  kids  in  high  school, 
you're  not  going  to  have  them  as  adult 
readers." 

—  Peter  Martin,  former  senior  editor 
at  Time,  currently  editor  in  chief  of 
Worldwise. 


loan  to  be  repaid  from  net  revenues. 

During  its  first  year,  the  paper  also 
got  support  from  the  New  York  Times 
Foundation,  the  Philip  Graham  Fund 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  the  Geral¬ 
dine  R.  Dodge  Foundation. 

Designed  as  a  supplement  to  daily 
newspapers,WorIdwise  comes  out  nine 
times  a  year,  from  September  to  May. 
It  costs  $6.15  per  student  per  school 
year  when  ordered  in  bulk;  each  class¬ 
room  subscription  also  includes  Word 
to  the  Wise,  a  teacher’s  guide  packed 
with  suggestions  for  class  assignments, 
quizzes  and  current-events  discussions. 

The  issues  are  edited  by  veteran 
journalists  who  come  to  Hanover  for 
three-month  stints  and  draw  on  their 
years  of  experience.  Many  of  them  are 
retired  colleagues  of  Martin’s. 

Recent  Worldwise  managing  editors 
include  Milton  Orshefsky  and  Camp¬ 


bell  Geeslin,  both  senior  editors  at 
Life,  and  Richard  Dudman,  former 
Washington  and  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Martin,  63,  said  Worldwise  provides 
the  background  on  complicated  issues 
that  daily  papers  rarely  provide.  Each 
edition  focuses  on  a  particular  subject 
or  geographic  region  of  current  interest. 

For  instance,  a  recent  Worldwise  was 
entitled  “Asia’s  Economic  Miracle”  and 
was  packed  with  23  articles  and  a  two- 
page  center  spread  with  a  large  map 
and  the  latest  statistics  on  15  Pacific 
Rim  nations. 

The  articles,  mostly  written  by 
stringers  for  South-North  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  examined  everything  from  the 
Japanese  work  ethic  to  Hong  Kong’s 
uncertain  future  to  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  Vietnam’s  two  major  metro  ar¬ 
eas,  Hanoi  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  City. 

Like  all  issues,  this  one  contained  an 
ancient  folk  tale  adapted  by  Martin  for 
today’s  high  school  readers. 

“We  fill  a  vacuum,”  said  Martin. 
“Some  newspapers  do  a  weekly  teen¬ 
age  page  about  world  news,  but  that 
does  not  really  satisfy.  What  the  daily 
newspapers  don’t  do  is  put  the  whole 
thing  together.  We  work  well  with  the 
daily  newspaper  and  enable  the 
teacher  to  use  the  paper  as  a  teaching 
tool.” 

He  said  Worldwise  is  cheap  enough 
for  teachers  to  order  out  of  their  own 
pockets  or  from  their  school  budgets 
without  having  to  seek  approval  as  is 
the  case  with  textbooks,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  out  of  date  by  the  time  they 
are  published. 

“Our  main  marketing  takes  place  in 
the  summer,”  he  explained.  “We  adver¬ 
tise  by  setting  up  displays  at  meetings 
of  social  studies  teachers  across  the 
country.  Free  copies  are  given  out.  It’s 
our  way  of  getting  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  teachers.” 

Martin,  who  launched  Money  maga- 
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Newspapers  invest  in 
private  delivery  firm 


THREE  NEWSPAPER  COMPANIES 
liked  the  idea  of  private  mail  delivery  so 
much  that  they  invested  in  a  growing 
private  mailer. 

Units  of  Tribune  Co.,  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.  and  Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  have 
purchased  debentures  that  are  convert¬ 
ible  to  equity  in  Alternate  Postal  Deliv¬ 
ery  Inc.  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  company  is  now  owned  by  Stan 
Henry  and  Phillip  D.  Miller,  who  each 
own  50%.  If  the  investors  exercise  all 
options  to  buy  common  shares,  Henry 
and  Miller  would  retain  controlling  in¬ 
terest.  The  amount  of  the  investment 
was  not  disclosed,  but  one  of  the  in¬ 
vestors’  executives  said,  “It’s  not  a  sev- 


sales  and  marketing  vice  president.  “We 
see  our  support  of  the  firm  as  a  smart 
business  decision,  as  the  company’s 
growth  is  a  win  for  all  of  us.” 

Cap  Cities/ ABC  publishing  group 
president  Phillip  Meek  called  alternate 
delivery  “an  important  adjunct  to  the 
newspaper  business”  that  helps  news¬ 
papers  become  “the  primary  provider  of 
a  full  spectrum  of  print  information.” 

Private  mailers  say  their  rates  are 
lower  than  the  U.S.  Postal  Service’s.  Af¬ 
filiates,  often  subsidiaries  of  newspaper 
companies,  also  sell  advertising  to  local 
retailers  who  want  to  reach  consumers 
based  on  their  likelihood  to  become 
customers. 


‘‘Alternate  delivery  plays  an  important  role 
in  helping  the  newspaper  industry  evolve  from 
solely  mass  marketers  to  target  marketers,”  said 
Robert  Holzkamp,  Tribune  Newspaper  Co.  sales 
and  marketing  vice  president. 


zine  in  the  mid-1980s,  stated  that  a 
lack  of  ads  is  a  big  plus. 

“I  and  the  editors  here  truly  love 
saying  what  we  have  to  say  without 
having  to  worry  about  stockholders  or 
advertisers,”  he  commented. 

The  content  of  Worldwise  is  strong¬ 
ly  influenced  by  the  South-North 
News  Service,  which  Martin  helped  es¬ 
tablish  in  1985  in  order  to  give  Third 
World  journalists  a  chance  to  write 
about  their  own  countries  for  world 
media. 

Intended  to  counter  UNESCO’s 
push  for  a  “New  World  Information 
Order,”  the  news  service  at  one  time 
syndicated  10  to  15  stories  a  week  to  17 
newspapers  around  the  world. 

Today,  however,  South-North  has 
only  a  handful  of  subscribers  in  the 
United  States — among  them  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  and  the  Seattle  Post' 
Intelligencer — and  puts  out  just  two 
stories  a  week. 

Martin  has  shifted  emphasis  to 
Worldwise  and  recently  concluded  a 
deal  with  the  San  Jose  Mercury'News, 
in  which  that  paper  offers  ninth-  to 
12th-graders  a  free  subscription  for 
every  subscription  to  Worldtvise  pur¬ 
chased  at  half-price.  Martin  explained 
that  “if  you  don’t  reach  kids  in  high 
school,  you’re  not  going  to  have  them 
as  adult  readers.” 

“With  100,000  kids  reading  World- 
wise,  we’ll  more  than  break  even,”  he 
observed.  “We  want  kids  not  only  to 
read  the  stuff  but  start  thinking  criti¬ 
cally  about  it.”  BEOT 


en-figure  amount,  and  it’s  not  convert¬ 
ible  into  a  major  share  of  the  company.” 

All  three  companies  have  agreements 
in  which  their  subsidiaries  deliver  sec¬ 
ond-  and  third-class  addressed  mail, 
mostly  magazines  and  catalogs,  in  local 
markets  under  contract  with  APD, 
which  in  turn  contracts  with  national 
marketers  and  publishers. 

“Alternate  delivery  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  helping  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  evolve  from  solely  mass  mar¬ 
keters  to  target  marketers,”  said  Robert 
Holz'xamp,  Tribune  Newspaper  Co. 


A  BILL  REQUIRING  presidential 
candidates  who  receive  federal  general 
election  funds  to  participate  in  at  least 
three  debates  has  been  introduced  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  by 
Rep.  Edward  J.  Markey  (D-Mass.). 

The  National  Presidential  Debates 
Bill  of  1993  is  similar  to  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  in  1989  and  1991  by  Markey  and 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Sen.  Bob  Gra¬ 
ham  (D-Fla.),  who  is  expected  to  intro- 


APD  said  it  will  use  the  capital  infu¬ 
sion  to  expand  its  network  of  local  de¬ 
livery  operations  to  100  of  the  largest 
U.S.  cities,  increase  regional  sales  staff, 
build  teams  to  help  new  affiliates  get 
started  and  speed  installation  of  its  new 
database  system. 

APD  currently  counts  58  affiliates 
and  hopes  to  reach  70  by  year’s  end. 

“This  financing  allows  us  to  stay  in¬ 
dependent  while  still  being  mentored 
by  our  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
newspaper  industry,”  APD  chairman 
Stan  Henry  said.  — George  Garneau 


duce  a  companion  bill  soon. 

Although  included  in  the  campaign 
finance  reform  bill  passed  by  both  hous¬ 
es  last  year,  the  measure  was  killed  by  a 
veto  from  President  Bush. 

Early  this  year,  Markey  indicated  he 
would  be  reintroducing  the  bill  (E&P, 
April  24,  P.  40),  which  applies  to  major 
and  minor  parties  participating  in  de¬ 
bates  sponsored  by  a  nonpartisan 
organization. 


Presidential  debate  bill  introduced 
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Newspaper 
Financial  Reports 

In  the  midst  of  slow  recovery,  public  newspaper  companies 
are  making  the  most  of  a  modest  economic  rebound 


Compiled  by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

THE  BUDS  OF  a  newspaper  recovery  were  not  exactly 
bursting  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  but  they  were 
growing. 

As  is  usual  in  rebounds  from  economic  slumps,  help- 
wanted  advertising  was  leading  the  drive,  with  several  com¬ 
panies  reporting  double-digit  increases  in  that  economically 
sensitive  category. 

Though  net  earnings  grew  fairly  strongly  for  most  publicly 
traded  newspaper  companies,  earnings  were  less  robust  than 
they  appeared  when  comparing  the  bottom  lines  of  first- 
quarters  in  1993  and  1992.  Large  non-cash  charges,  stem¬ 
ming  from  changes  in  accounting  procedures,  sharply  low¬ 
ered  net  earnings  last  year,  at  least  on  paper,  making  this 
year’s  first-quarter  nets  seem  better  in  comparison  than  they 
actually  were. 

Even  so,  quarterly  net  profits,  after  factoring  out  the  ac¬ 
counting  changes,  and  quarterly  operating  profits  showed 
healthy  gains  at  most  companies.  Ad  revenues  gained  com¬ 
paratively  strongly  and  even  ad  linage  was  beginning  to 
grow  again  at  many  papers. 

As  reported  earlier.  East  and  West  Coast  regional 
economies  remain  stalled,  particularly  affecting  the  New 
York  Times  Co.  and  Times  Mirror  Co.,  whose  papers  re¬ 
ported  continued  ad  linage  declines  for  the  quarter. 

Reporting  strong  earnings  increases  were  A.H.  Belo  Inc., 
Affiliated  Publications  Inc.,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Central 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  McClatchy  Newspapers 
Inc.,  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  and  Tribune 
Co. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  their  earnings  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1993  compared  with  the  quarter  in  1992: 

AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.,  corporate  parent  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  reported  first-quarter  net  earnings  of  $5.6  million,  or 
80  a  share,  a  reversal  from  a  year-earlier  net  loss  of  $10.3  mil¬ 
lion,  or  150  a  share. 

The  effects  of  accounting  changes  decreased  first-quarter 
1992  results,  which  were  restated. 

Operating  income  surged  26.4%  to  $9.1  million. 

Revenues  for  the  period  grew  5.1%  to  $102.3  million,  in¬ 
cluding  7.1%  higher  ad  revenues,  compared  with  year-earlier 
results. 

Chairman  William  O.  Taylor  attributed  the  earnings  gain 
to  a  brightening  business  climate,  which  raised  ROP  ad  vol¬ 
ume  2.9%,  including  help-wanted  linage  10.1%  higher. 


A.H.  BELO  CORP. 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  whose  flagship  is  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  reported  that  net  earnings  more  than  doubled  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  compared  with  year-earlier  results. 

Belo  reported  first-quarter  net  income  of  $13.9  million,  or 
700  a  share,  compared  with  $6.5  million,  or  330  a  share,  in 
first-quarter  1992. 

Not  counting  non-recurring  credits  in  both  periods,  per- 
share  earnings  rose  to  370  in  first-quarter  1993,  compared 
with  170  a  year  earlier. 

Quarterly  revenue  advanced  7%  to  $115  million,  and  oper¬ 
ating  earnings  surged  21.8%  to  $15.6  million. 

Publishing  operations,  lifted  by  higher  ad  linage  and  rate 
increases,  reported  operating  earnings  vaulted  42%  to  $11 
million  on  revenues  11%  higher  to  $78.8  million. 

Broadcast  revenues  grew  slightly  to  $44  million  but  earn¬ 
ings  declined  to  $8.3  million. 

CENTRAL  NEWSPAPERS 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  parent  company  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star  and  Indianapolis  News,  reported  first-quarter 
net  income  of  $5.8  million,  or  220  a  share,  compared  with  a 
net  loss  of  $29.9  million,  or  $1.13  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Accounting  changes  recorded  last  year  reduced  earnings 
sharply.  Not  counting  the  accounting  changes,  first-quarter 
1993  earnings  jumped  34.8%. 

Quarterly  operating  profit  surged  47.5%  to  $11.8  million  as 
revenues  grew  6.9%  to  $111.3  million  and  run-of-press  ad  vol¬ 
ume  increased  4.2%. 

COWLES  MEDIA  CO. 

Cowles  Media  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Star  Tribune,  reported  a  quarterly  net  loss  of  $1.3  million,  or 
570  a  share,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $607,000,  or  260  a 
share,  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Revenues  for  the  three  months  ended  April  3,  the  fourth 
quarter  in  its  fiscal  year,  increased  to  $83.9  million.  The  com¬ 
pany  posted  a  quarterly  operating  loss  of  $683,000,  compared 
with  operating  earnings  of  $216,000  a  year  before. 

The  quarter  included  a  bonus  program  —  which  reduced 
earnings  $1.3  million  —  for  Star  Tribune  employees  as  well  as 
higher  newsprint  prices  and  marketing  investments. 

The  quarter  brought  earnings  for  the  full  fiscal  year  to  $15 
million,  or  $6.55  a  share,  compared  with  $10.2  million,  or 
$4-48  a  share,  in  fiscal  1992. 

Annual  revenues  rose  10%  to  $334.6  million,  and  operat¬ 
ing  earnings  jumped  to  $35.5  million,  from  $23.6  million. 

For  the  year,  newspaper  revenue  grew  6%,  and  magazine 
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revenue  surged  28%,  the  latter  largely  because  of  acquisitions. 

The  latest  year  included  an  extra  week  and  a  SS^-a-share 
charge  for  accounting  changes.  Excluding  those  non-recur¬ 
ring  items  and  staff  reduction  charges  from  fiscal  1992,  earn¬ 
ings  still  rose  36%. 

DOW  JONES  &  CO. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  nearly  doubled  its  earnings  in  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year. 

The  publisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Barrens  and  21 
Ottaway  Newspapers  reported  first-quarter  1993  net  income 
of  $30.9  million,  or  3l0  a  share — 91.7%  higher  than  the  $16.1 
million,  or  160  a  share,  posted  a  year  earlier. 

First-quarter  1992  included  a  net  charge  of  $10.8  million, 
or  ll0  a  share,  to  reflect  changes  in  how  income  taxes  and  re¬ 
tirement  benefits  are  accounted  for. 

Excluding  the  accounting  changes,  quarterly  earnings  grew 

14%. 

Operating  income  increased  4  6%  to  $65.4  million. 

Gains  were  attributed  mostly  to  growing  advertising  at  the 
Journal  and  lower  interest  expense. 

In  business  publications,  operating  income  surged  37.6%  to 
$31.8  million  as  revenue  advanced  6.7%  to  $199.1  million. 
The  Journal  carried  5%  more  advertising  in  the  period. 

Because  of  higher  spending  for  development,  operating  in¬ 
come  in  information  services  declined  12.9%  to  $34.5  mil¬ 
lion,  as  revenues  grew  6.6%  to  $209.2  million. 

The  Ottaway  papers  reported  that  operating  profit  slid 
5.8%  to  $3.8  million  on  revenues  3.5%  higher  to  $55.1  mil¬ 
lion.  Ad  linage  tapered  down  marginally,  with  some  papers 
hurt  by  the  snowstorm  that  hit  the  East  Coast  in  the  middle 
of  March. 

GANNETT  CO. 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  reported  first-quarter  net  earnings  of 
$66.3  million,  or  460  a  share,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of 
$91.4  million,  or  380  a  share,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1992, 
when  a  non-cash  charge  for  accounting  changes  reduced  net 
income  $146  million. 

Not  counting  the  charge,  net  income  increased  22%  for 
the  Arlington,  Va.-based  publisher  of  USA  Today  and  82  lo¬ 
cal  dailies. 

First-quarter  1993  revenues  rose  7%  to  $844.7  million,  and 
operating  profit  grew  16%  to  $120.1  million,  compared  with 
year-earlier  figures. 

The  company  said  newspaper  and  broadcast  operations 
produced  higher  earnings,  advertising  rose  sharply  at  the 
money- losing  USA  Today  and  losses  declined  in  outdoor 
advertising. 

Newspaper  ad  revenues  advanced  9%,  7%  if  calculated 
without  the  newly  acquired  Honolulu  Advertiser,  and  linage 
grew  3%.  Classified  linage  gained  6%,  while  retail  volume  in¬ 
creased  “modestly.” 

USA  Today  ad  pages  jumped  29%  to  970  for  the  quarter, 
and  ad  revenues  increased  21%. 

Broadcast  revenues  rose  5%,  and  outdoor  revenues  fell  8%. 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  INC. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  owner  of  the  Miami  Herald  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  reported  quarterly  net  income  of  $23.1 
million,  or  420  a  share,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $80.2 
million,  or  $1.47  a  share,  in  first-quarter  1992,  when  account¬ 
ing  changes  reduced  earnings. 


Excluding  the  accounting  changes,  quarterly  earnings  de¬ 
clined  7.5%. 

Reducing  earnings  were  start-up  costs  of  the  new  plant  in 
Philadelphia,  a  fire  at  the  old  plant,  a  storm  that  battered  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  in  March  and  the  bombing  of  New  York’s 
World  Trade  Center,  home  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Quarterly  revenues  advanced  5.1%  to  $583.9  million,  and 
operating  profit  rose  6.5%  to  $53.7  million. 

Newspaper  operating  profit  grew  3.8%  to  $56.5  million  on 
4.1%  higher  revenue.  Classified  ad  revenue  rose  9.3%  for  the 
period  as  retail  gained  2.3%  and  general  declined.  Linage  in¬ 
creased  3.1%. 

Earnings  from  business  information  services  jumped  21.4% 
to  $5.6  million. 

Chief  financial  officer  Robert  F.  Singleton  expected  earn¬ 
ings  per  share  to  increase  this  year. 

LEE  ENTERPRISES 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.,  the  Davenport,  Iowa-based  owner  of 
19  dailies,  reported  quarterly  net  income  rose  2.5%  to  $6.5 
million,  or  280  a  share,  from  $6.3  million,  or  230  a  share,  a 
year  before. 

For  the  three  months  ended  March  31,  the  second  quarter  in 
its  fiscal  year,  Lee  said  revenue  grew  slightly  to  $94.9  million. 

The  company  said  retailers  “have  been  reluctant  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  this  environment  of  economic  uncertainty.” 

Most  affected  were  its  Western  broadcasters,  whose  de¬ 
clining  ad  revenues  helped  reduce  Lee’s  broadcast  revenues 
5.6%,  or  $1.1  million,  for  the  quarter. 

CEO  Richard  D.  Gottlieb  said  Lee  was  “positioned  to  per¬ 
form  well  if  the  economy  improves.” 

McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.,  whose  flagship  Sacramento 
Bee  heads  a  stable  of  12  dailies,  reported  first-quarter  net 
earnings  15%  higher  to  $4.8  million,  or  170  a  share,  compared 
with  $4.1  million,  or  150  a  share,  in  the  quarter  a  year  earlier. 

Excluding  a  non-recurring  charge  and  a  gain  in  first -quar¬ 
ter  1992,  net  income  increased  17%. 

Quarterly  revenues  grew  3.9%  to  $105.3  million,  as  ad  rev¬ 
enue  gained  3%,  and  circulation  revenue  grew  7.3%. 

Operating  profit  grew  6.7%  to  $10.5  million. 

CEO  Erwin  Potts  said  improved  earnings  at  the  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Daily  News  since  the  closure  of  the  Anchorage 
Times  “contributed  greatly”  to  the  first-quarter  earnings  gain 
along  with  improved  earnings  at  Washington  state  papers. 

“Nonetheless,  the  sluggish  economy  in  California’s  Central 
Valley  continues  to  negatively  affect  revenue  growth  at  our 
three  Bee  newspapers,”  he  said,  anticipating  no  major  im¬ 
provement  in  the  California  economy  anytime  soon. 

MEDIA  GENERAL 

Media  General  Inc.  reported  first-quarter  net  income  of 
$3.4  million,  up  slightly  from  $3.3  million  a  year  earlier,  as 
per-share  net  income  held  steady  at  130. 

The  Richmond,  Va.-based  publisher  of  that  city’s  Times- 
Dispatch,  said  it  had  restated  its  1992  results  to  include  30 
a  share  of  income  stemming  from  new  accounting 
procedures. 

First-quarter  revenues  grew  to  $144.2  million,  from  $141.7 
million. 

The  company  said  its  television  and  newsprint  operations 
showed  improvement,  while  newspaper  earnings  suffered 
from  increased  depreciation  charges  in  the  quarter. 
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MULTIMEDIA 

Multimedia  Inc.  of  Greenville,  S.C.,  reported  that  first- 
quarter  net  earnings  jumped  to  $29.5  million,  or  400  a  share, 
from  $10.4  million,  or  280  a  share,  in  first-quarter  1992. 

Quarterly  earnings  included  a  $14.3  million  net  gain  from 
accounting  changes  and  $1.4  million  from  the  sale  of  a  mo¬ 
bile  video  unit. 

Excluding  the  non-recurring  items,  earnings  increased 
33.1%  from  first-quarter  1992. 

Revenues  rose  14.3%  to  $144.1  million,  and  operating  prof¬ 
it  gained  9.7%  to  $38.1  million. 

Revenues  grew  most  strongly  in  cable  television,  16.9%, 
and  entertainment,  31.8%,  less  so  in  newspapers,  4%,  and 
broadcasting,  3.5%. 

Newspaper  ad  revenues  increased  2.4%  and  circulation 
revenue  grew  4.8%  for  the  quarter.  Run-of-press  ad  linage  de¬ 
creased  slightly,  as  preprint  volume  advanced  9.5%. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  CO. 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  reported  first-quarter  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  $10.9  million,  or  140  a  share,  compared  with  a  net  loss 
of  $20  million,  or  260  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Adjusting  for  accounting  changes  and  special  items,  earn¬ 
ings  remained  stable  at  160  a  share  in  the  first  quarter  of  both 
years. 

One  of  those  items  this  year  was  the  March  snowstorm 
that  hog-tied  the  East  Coast  and  cost  the  New  York  Times 
$3.7  million  before  taxes,  or  20  a  share  after  taxes,  for  “cer¬ 
tain  advertising  and  circulation  rate  adjustments.” 

Quarterly  revenues  rose  to  $454.5  million,  from  $435.9  mil¬ 
lion  in  first-quarter  1992.  Operating  profit,  including  the 
snowstorm  this  year  and  asset  sales  last  year,  declined  to  $31.1 
million,  from  $34.8  million  a  year  earlier. 

Newspaper  operating  profit — including  the  Times,  23  re¬ 
gional  dailies.  New  York  area  distributors  and  a  50%  stake  in 
the  International  Herald  Tribune — declined  12.5%  to  $28.6 
million.  Excluding  special  items,  operating  earnings  would 
have  increased,  a  result  of  higher  circulation  revenue  and  ad 
rates. 

Newspaper  revenue  grew  6.2%  to  $339.4  million — largely 
the  result  of  the  acquisition  of  a  news  wholesaler. 

Cost  savings  resulting  from  the  new  plant  in  Edison,  N.J., 
helped  offset  higher  depreciation  costs  and  soft  advertising  at 
the  Times,  where  quarterly  ad  linage  slipped  4.8%  in  the 
area’s  sluggish  economy. 

The  regional  papers  boosted  linage  6.2%,  largely  in  inserts. 

Broadcast  and  magazine-information  services  operations 
increased  earnings. 

Losses  mounted  in  newsprint  manufacturing  and  interest 
expenses  declined. 

PARK  COMMUNICATIONS 

Syracuse,  N.Y.-based  Park  Communications  Inc.  reported 
net  income  rose  9%  to  $2.6  million,  and  per-share  income 
rose  8%  to  130. 

Compared  with  first-quarter  1992,  revenue  rose  6%  to 
$37.9  million. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Roy  H.  Park  attributed  the  gains  to 
cost  controls  and  “a  slow  but  steady  revival  in  advertising.” 

PULITZER  PUBLISHING 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  parent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  reported  first-quarter  net  income  of  $3.7  million,  or  320 
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a  share,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $23.9  million,  or  $2.08  a 
share,  a  year  earlier. 

Not  counting  the  effect  of  accounting  changes  in  both  pe¬ 
riods,  quarterly  earnings  rose  to  $3.3  million,  from  $1.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  first-quarter  1992. 

Revenues  increased  1.2%  to  $93.6  million,  with  publishing 
revenues  up  slightly  to  $68.1  million  and  broadcasting  up 
3.7%  to  $25.5  million. 

Operating  income  soared  67.4%  to  $7.2  million. 

E.W.  SCRIPPS  CO. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  the  Cincinnati-based  publisher  of  21 
dailies,  reported  first-quarter  net  income  of  $32.6  million,  or 
440  a  share,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $7.7  million,  or  200  a 
share,  in  the  period  a  year  earlier. 

Excluding  unusual  items  and  accounting  changes,  quarter¬ 
ly  net  income  rose  13%  to  $16.6  million,  from  year-earlier 
figures. 

Revenues  dropped  8.8%  to  $285.7  million,  and  operating 
income  grew  17%  to  $45.5  million. 

President  and  CEO  Lawrence  A.  Leser  said  broadcast  and 
cable  television  operations  exceeded  expectations  but  for 
newspapers,  “the  recovery  has  been  less  robust.” 

Newspaper  operating  income  dropped  16%  to  $18  million. 
Ad  revenues  rose  9.4%  to  $93.2  million.  Not  counting  new 
acquisitions,  ad  revenue  grew  4%,  including  classified  rev¬ 
enue  up  9%  and  local  retail  up  1%. 

Excluding  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  which  was  sold  and  closed 
last  December,  ROP  ad  linage  grew  12.4%,  with  classified  up 
19.2%. 

Depreciation  charges  rose  because  of  the  new  plant  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver. 

Cable  TV  earnings  jumped  51%  to  $14  million  on  10% 
higher  revenue.  Broadcast  income  surged  43%  higher  to  $12.7 
million  on  5.3%  higher  revenue. 

Scripps  disclosed  that  it  collected  a  $2.5  million  fee,  $1.6 
million  or  20  a  share  after  taxes,  from  the  sale  of  the  Ogden 
Standard  Register  in  Utah  from  the  Hatch  family  to  Ohio- 
based  Sandusky  Newspapers  Inc.  The  sale  in  March  ended 
Scripps’  agreement  to  guarantee  a  $53  million  loan  to  the 
paper. 

TIMES  MIRROR  CO. 

Times  Mirror  Co.  reported  first-quarter  net  income  of 
$29.8  million,  or  230  a  share,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of 
$89.8  million,  or  700  a  share,  in  first-quarter  1992. 

The  parent  company  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times ,  Baltimore 
Sun  and  Newsday  said  first-quarter  income  from  continuing 
operations,  excluding  accounting  changes  that  sharply  re¬ 
duced  earnings  a  year  before,  was  flat  at  2l0  a  share,  or  about 
$27  million. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  rose  3.1%  to  $868.4  million,  and 
operating  profit  rose  to  $70.3  million,  from  $67.7  million. 

Newspaper  revenues  slipped  slightly  to  $461.7  million,  and 
operating  profit  dipped  marginally  to  $24  million. 

Times  circulation  dipped  2.2%  because  of  soft  street  sales 
and  the  closing  of  the  San  Diego  edition. 

Book,  magazine  and  other  publishing  revenues  grew  7.4% 
to  $293.4  million,  mainly  because  of  acquisitions,  and  operat¬ 
ing  profit  dipped  1.1%  to  $37.2  million. 

Cable  television  revenues  grew  8.3%  to  $113.2  million,  and 
operating  profit  rose  31.8%  to  $26  million,  thanks  to  price 
hikes  and  cost  cuts. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Robert  F.  Erburu  said  the  results  were 
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better  than  anticipated,  especially  in  cable  television  and  pro¬ 
fessional  publishing,  but  he  was  “cautious”  on  the  outlook  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  because  of  continued  soft  ad  revenues  at 
the  Times  and  government  price  rollbacks  in  cable  TV. 

TRIBUNE  CO. 

Tribune  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  five 
other  dailies,  reported  net  income  of  $29.6  million,  or  380  a 
share,  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $1.2  million,  or  170  a 
share,  a  year  before. 

Excluding  accounting  changes  adopted  last  year,  earnings 
jumped  90%  for  the  quarter. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  declined  8%  to  $435  million.  Tri¬ 
bune  attributed  the  drop  to  the  Canadian  public  stock  offer¬ 
ing  of  51%  of  the  newsprint  subsidiary  now  called  Quno 
Corp.  Tribune  now  counts  Quno  results  using  the  equity 
method,  which  excludes  Quno  revenues  and  expenses  from 
Tribune’s  but  adds  a  separate  line  for  its  profit  or  loss.  Not 
counting  Quno’s  first-quarter  1992  revenue,  quarterly  revenue 
rose  5%. 

First-quarter  1993  operating  profit  rocketed  61%  to  $59.1 
million,  a  14%  increase  excluding  Quno. 

The  newspaper  group  boosted  operating  profit  8%  to  $55.7 
million.  Revenues  rose  3%,  5%  not  counting  the  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  Peninsula  Times  Tribune,  which  closed  in  March. 

Excluding  Palo  Alto,  ad  revenues  jumped  5%,  including 
12%  in  classified,  4%  in  retail  and  an  8%  drop  in  general. 
Circulation  revenues  rose  4%  on  the  power  of  price  hikes 

Financial  Briefe 


Telegraph  ups  Fairfax  stake 

LONDON’S  TELEGRAPH  PLC,  68%-owned  by  Conrad 
Black’s  Hollinger  Inc.  of  Canada,  has  won  Australian  gov¬ 
ernment  approval  to  increase  its  stake  in  John  Fairfax  Hold¬ 
ings  Ltd.  of  Sydney.  Telegraph  now  holds  15%  of  Fairfax  and 
wants  to  buy  about  85  million  shares  to  raise  its  stake  to  25%. 

Maclean  Hunter  sells  U.K.  cable 

TORONTO-BASED  MACLEAN  Hunter  Ltd.,  majority 
owner  of  the  Toronto  Sun  group,  has  sold  its  unbuilt  and  par¬ 
tially  built  cable  franchises  in  the  North  and  Midlands  sec¬ 
tions  of  England  to  a  subsidiary  of  NYNEX  Corp.  and  anoth¬ 
er  company. 

Maclean  Hunter  also  is  negotiating  the  sale  of  unbuilt  fran¬ 
chises  it  holds  in  East  Anglia  and  Devon. 

Goss  reports  quarterly  loss 

NEWSPAPERS  ARE  BEGINNING  to  rebound  from  their 
worst  recession  in  nearly  50  years,  but  they  are  not  exactly 
rushing  to  buy  new  printing  presses. 

After  several  years  of  earnings  declines,  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.’s  Graphic  Systems  Division,  the  nation’s  domi¬ 
nant  supplier  of  newspaper  presses,  suffered  a  small  operating 
loss  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year. 

Rockwell  reported  that  GSD  lost  $600,000  on  sales  of  $161 
million  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  compared  with 


at  papers  in  Chicago  and  Orlando. 

Broadcasting  and  entertainment  operating  profit  rose  56% 
to  $9.2  million  on  11%  higher  revenues. 

Because  of  selling  price  increases  up  about  5%,  4%  higher 
volume  and  a  weaker  Canadian  dollar,  Quno  lost  only 
$400,000  on  operations  for  the  quarter,  down  from  $15.1  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  before.  Revenues  rose  12%  to  $101.4  million. 

After  interest  and  taxes.  Tribune’s  share  of  Quno’s  first- 
quarter  loss  was  $2.7  million. 

WASHINGTON  POST  CO. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.  reported  that  first-quarter  net 
earnings  more  than  doubled  to  $40.1  million,  or  $3.40  a 
share,  from  $19.7  million,  or  $1.66  a  share,  a  year  before. 

Even  without  counting  an  $11.6  million,  or  980  a  share, 
first-quarter  1993  credit  from  a  change  in  income  tax  ac¬ 
counting,  the  company’s  earnings  rose  45%. 

Operating  profit  jumped  31.7%  to  $49.7  million,  as  revenue 
advanced  10%  to  $329.1  million. 

The  corporate  parent  of  the  Washington  Post  said  all  oper¬ 
ating  units  performed  better  but  the  quarter’s  growth  rate 
would  not  continue  through  the  year. 

Newspapers — the  Post  and  a  small  weekly — raised  rev¬ 
enues  10%  as  Post  ad  volume  rose  3.4%. 

Revenues  rose  6.5%  in  broadcasting,  5%  at  Newsweek 
magazine  and  11%  in  cable  television. 

Losses  from  affiliates,  mainly  a  newsprint  company,  de¬ 
clined  to  $1.8  million,  from  $4.8  million  a  year  before.  ■Efi’P 


a  $7.4  million  operating  profit  on  $194  million  in  sales  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Rockwell,  which  reported  a  38%  jump  in  net  income  for 
the  period,  the  second  quarter  in  its  fiscal  year,  attributed 
GSD’s  results  to  the  continued  “soft  worldwide  newspaper 
printing  press  market,  more  than  offsetting  earnings  im¬ 
provement  in  the  commercial  press  business.” 

Rockwell  took  a  charge  for  further  consolidation  at  GSD. 


SOUTHAM  INC.,  CANADA’S  largest  newspaper  publisher, 
reported  first-quarter  net  earnings  of  $7.2  million  (Canadi¬ 
an),  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $15.3  million  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year. 

Quarterly  revenue  declined  slightly  to  $272.5  million,  and 
operating  expenses  declined  3.2%.  Operating  losses  declined 
by  half  to  $10.1  million,  compared  with  first-quarter  1992. 

Newspaper  revenues  declined  marginally  to  $189.8  million, 
and  run-of-press  advertising  volume  slipped  4.7%.  But  news¬ 
paper  operating  profit  moved  slightly  into  the  black,  from  a 
$4.1  million  first-quarter  loss  last  year,  as  expenses  declined 
2.7%.  Southam  plans  to  continue  cutting  costs  at  newspapers, 
where  employment  was  7,275  as  of  March  31,  down  264  in  the 
quarter. 

Revenues  dropped  11%  in  business  communications,  the 
result  of  a  unit  being  sold.  Revenues  rose  10.7%  in  book  re¬ 
tailing  as  a  result  of  new  Coles  Book  Stores.  Business  com¬ 
munications  turned  a  $1  million  first-quarter  loss  last  year 
into  a  $3.2  million  operating  profit  this  first-quarter. 


Southam  profit  improving 
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A  Newspaper 
for  Blind  People 

Britain’s  Guardian  newspaper  began 
offering  a  daily  home  service  in  March 


by  Robert  O* Connor 

BLIND  PEOPLE  HAVE  always  been 
dependent  on  others  for  their  news. 

While  books  are  widely  available  in 
Braille  and  very  large  type,  newspapers 
have  remained  outside  this  process: 
Their  frequency  and  sheer  mass  make 
such  conversions  uneconomic. 

The  blind  usually  have  to  content 
themselves  with  broadcast  news, 
Braille  magazines  and  the  cassette  di¬ 
gests  of  events  that  are  expressly  pre¬ 
pared  for  them. 

That  is  beginning  to  change.  In 
March,  Britain’s  Guardian  newspaper 
began  a  daily  service  for  the  blind, 
based  on  electronic  transmission  of  the 
entire  paper  —  minus  the  advertising 


—  into  specially  equipped  personal 
computers. 

“This  is  the  first  time  a  newspaper 
has  gone  into  the  home  in  total,  not 
through  the  letterbox,”  said  Guardian 
managing  editor  Ian  Wright.  The 
newspaper  launched  the  research  that 
led  to  the  service  after  being  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  Royal  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind.  The  Guardian  now 
hopes  that  other  British  newspapers 
will  join. 

Paola  Fabrizi,  technical  research 
manager  at  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  said  the  project  grew  out  of 
a  pilot  study  that  the  institute  had  car- 


(O’Connor  is  a  frec'lance  writer  based 
in  London.) 


tied  out  a  few  years  ago.  The  study,  she 
said,  demonstrated  “how  popular  such 
a  service  would  be  and  what  demand 
there  was  for  a  daily  electronic  news¬ 
paper.” 

“For  deaf-blind  people,”  she  said, 
“there  is  no  other  way  of  getting  the 
news,  and  for  people  who  can  use  radio 
or  TV  news  but  can’t  read  a  newspaper, 
having  it  in  this  form  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  that  they  can  choose  what  to  read 
when  they  want  to  read  it.” 

For  Mark  Prouse,  blind  since  the  age 
of  two,  the  service  has  opened  up  a 
new  world.  Prouse,  who  is  high-tech 
officer  for  the  Royal  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  London,  had  no  real 
conception  of  what  a  newspaper  is. 

“1  was  amazed  when  I  first  started 


using  it,”  he  said,  “just  how  much  in¬ 
formation  is  in  the  newspaper.  I  was  re¬ 
ally  very  excited  about  it.” 

He  can  now  read  the  less  prominent 
stories  that  do  not  make  it  to  radio  or 
television,  and  he  enjoys  reviews  of 
concerts  as  well  as  articles  on  his  spe¬ 
cialty,  technology. 

“It’s  a  bit  frustrating,”  he  admits. 
“You  never  feel  as  if  you  have  enough 
time.  I  guess  everyone  feels  like  that 
about  the  newspaper.” 

The  Electronic  Newspaper  project 
took  three  years  to  put  together  at  a 
cost  of  about  $750,000.  It  involves 
transmitting  the  newspaper  via  a  tele¬ 
vision  signal.  The  principle,  known  as 
vertical  blanking  interval,  has  long 
been  used  in  Europe  to  broadcast  news 


and  other  information  in  the  form  of 
teletext  to  television  screens.  The 
Guardian  system  is  also  connected  to 
Britain’s  four  main  television  stations 
as  well  as  broadcast  teletext  services. 

The  Guardian  is  sent  out  in  two  sep¬ 
arate  20-minute  broadcasts:  one  at 
12:30  a.m.  and  another  at  5:30  a.m.  The 
second  transmission  repeats  the  first, 
correcting  errors  that  may  have  been 
caused  by  atmospheric  conditions. 

The  signals  are  received  by  a  normal 
television  aerial  before  going  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  decoder  card,  which  is  fitted  inside 
the  user’s  personal  computer.  The  data 
is  then  converted  into  text  and  stored 
on  the  computer’s  hard  disk.  Material 
can  be  automatically  deleted  periodi¬ 
cally  to  make  room  for  more  issues  of 
the  paper. 

Subscribers  can  use  the  service  in 
three  ways:  by  listening  to  a  voice  syn¬ 
thesizer  reading  from  the  paper,  by  us¬ 
ing  a  Braille  adapter  attached  to  the 
computer  or  by  reading  letters  on  the 
screen  that  can  be  expanded  to  as 
much  as  an  inch  high. 

Prouse  believes  that  many  of 
Britain’s  one  million  registered  blind 
people  would  be  able  to  read  this  let¬ 
tering.  Prouse,  who  is  totally  blind, 
prefers  the  voice  synthesizer  because  it 
is  faster  than  the  Braille  attachment. 

Prouse  is  now  “more  aware  of  the 
kind  of  comment  that  is  appearing  in 
the  papers,  and  it  means  that  socially, 
at  tea  breaks,  or  on  the  tube  —  when¬ 
ever  people  are  discussing  things  — 
I’m  a  little  more  part  of  that.  It  will  be 
even  more  exciting  when  there  are 
more  papers.” 

Readers  can  browse  the  paper  or 
seek  specific  items  by  typing  search 
words  onto  their  Braille  keyboards. 
The  voice  synthesizer  will  read  head¬ 
lines  before  getting  into  the  stories. 
Software  written  at  the  institute,  Fab¬ 
rizi  said,  has  ensured  “easy  navigation 
through  the  system.”  (continues) 


It  involves  transmitting  the  newspaper  via  a 
television  signal.  The  principle,  known  as  vertical 
blanking  interval,  has  long  been  used  in  Europe 
to  broadcast  news  and  other  information  in  the 
form  of  teletext  to  television  screens. 
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The  headline  display  and  the  search 
facility  —  which  can  go  through  an 
entire  edition  in  30  seconds  —  mean 
that  users  do  not  waste  precious  time 
looking  for  items  of  interest. 

The  production  process  involves 
comparing  printed  pages  with  elec¬ 
tronic  ASCII  text.  This  task,  Wright 
explained,  is  carried  out  at  the  same 
time  the  Guardian’s  staff  is  preparing 
the  first  edition. 

“We  were  doing  that  anyway  for  our 
database  services,”  he  said,  “but  we 
were  doing  it  the  next  day.  We  said, 
‘Why  should  the  blind  have  to  wait? 
Why  shouldn’t  they  have  the  thing  at 
breakfast  time?’  ” 

The  television  broadcast  is  done 
through  Data  Broadcasting  Interna¬ 
tional,  based  outside  London,  which 
runs  a  range  of  data  broadcasting  ser¬ 
vices.  DBI  receives  a  digitized  signal, 
by  telephone,  from  the  Guardian  and 
relays  it  to  Channel  4,  one  of  Britain’s 


two  commercial  television  stations,  for 
broadcast. 

“They  have  the  rocket,”  Wright  said 
of  DBI,  “we  have  the  payload.” 

Intelligent  Research,  a  London 
high-tech  research  and  development 
company,  provides  the  software  that 
gets  the  material  onto  the  personal 
computer’s  hard  disk.  David  Weston, 
technical  director  of  Intelligent  Re¬ 
search,  noted  that  there  are  still  tech¬ 
nical  barriers  to  wider  application  of 
this  broadcast  principle. 

“The  transmission  costs  restrict  ap¬ 
plications  to  a  wide-target  audience,” 
he  said.  “It’s  difficult  to  do  very  special¬ 
ist  things  because  you  pay  for  transmit¬ 
ting  across  the  whole  country.” 

Other  work  is  being  done  at 
Aptech,  based  in  Newcastle  in  north¬ 
ern  England,  which  specializes  in 
speech  technology.  The  project  is  be¬ 
ing  managed  by  Electronic  Text  Net¬ 
work  Associates,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Aptech. 

“One  of  the  obstacles,”  said  James 
Kelway,  managing  director  of  both 
Aptech  and  ETNA,  “is  the  quite  vast 
amount  of  information  that  has  to  be 


transmitted  in  the  form  of  text.  Some¬ 
thing  like  half  a  million  characters  of 
information  have  to  come  down  during 
every  transmission.” 

To  save  on  transmission  costs,  the 
data  are  compressed  before  they  are 
sent  and  decompressed  at  the  receiver’s 
end.  DBI  says  it  has  no  problems  with 
the  volume. 

“We  can  deal  with  very  significant 
amounts  of  data,”  said  Peter  Mothersill, 
sales  and  marketing  director  at  DBI. 
The  volumes,  he  said,  are  below  what 
would  be  accommodated  through 
satellite  broadcasts:  “Satellites  will 
handle  64  kilobits  per  second  very  eas¬ 
ily.  We  tend  to  handle  data  rates  any¬ 
where  from  600  baud  up  to  16,000 
baud.” 

The  project  has  obvious  commercial 
application. 

“We  are  very  interested  in  extending 
right  across  the  board  for  general  elec¬ 
tronic  information  transmission,”  Kel¬ 


way  said,  “and  this  is  an  extremely 
good  test  bed  for  it.  But  also,  from  an 
altruistic  point  of  view,  it  provides 
something  which  a  deprived  part  of  the 
community  can  take  advantage  of.” 

The  cost  structure,  Mothersill 
added,  is  likely  to  encourage  thoughts 
of  expansion. 

“It  is  insensitive  to  a  volume  of 
users,”  he  said  of  the  broadcast  tech¬ 
nology.  “It  costs  the  same  amount  to 
send  information  to  one  person  as  it 
does  to  a  thousand  people.  You’re  only 
broadcasting  the  signal  once.” 

Within  Britain’s  borders,  he  added, 
“it  is  insensitive  to  distance.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  we  are  transmit¬ 
ting  the  information  to  John  O’Groats 
in  Scotland  or  just  around  the  corner 
in  London.” 

At  the  Guardian,  Wright  said, 
“We’re  keeping  our  powder  dry  [on  the 
wider  commercial  picture]  because  we 
want  to  see  this  thing  on  its  way.  But 
we’ve  done  various  bits  of  transmission 
that  persuade  us  that  there  are  a  whole 
series  of  things  that  are  possible,  and 
we’re  quite  excited  by  all  that.” 

The  Guardian,  Wright  added,  is  in¬ 


terested  in  the  whole  area  of  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  text:  “If  you’ve  lived  most  of 
your  life  with  the  nonsense  of  chop¬ 
ping  down  trees  and  rushing  tons  of 
newsprint  through  the  night,  you  feel 
that  that  can’t  go  on  forever.  There  are 
an  awful  lot  of  nineteenth-century 
characteristics  that  newspapers  have, 
both  in  the  economies  and  technolo¬ 
gies  of  production.” 

Aptech  recommends  that  users  of 
the  Electronic  Newspaper  have  a  386 
computer  for  speed  of  processing.  This 
costs  about  $1,100  in  Britain.  A  stan¬ 
dard  286  machine,  which  can  also  be 
used,  costs  about  $750. 

On  top  of  this,  the  necessary  com¬ 
puter  card  and  software  will  cost  about 
$600,  and  the  annual  subscription  to 
the  paper  costs  about  $320. 

With  many  blind  people  on  low  in¬ 
comes,  Fabrizi  said,  the  cost  is  “expen¬ 
sive  but  not  prohibitive.”  She  is  hoping 
for  widespread  installation  of  the  de¬ 
vices  by  public  libraries. 

Kelway  expects  first-year  sales  to  hit 
300  units,  above  the  250  break-even 
point,  and  he  predicts  that  the  total 
will  rise  to  “the  low  thousands”  within 
five  years. 

“With  the  economies  of  scale,  the 
price  may  well  start  coming  down  quite 
dramatically,  which  will  increase  the 
take-up.”  The  project,  Kelway  believes, 
could  lead  to  the  sale  of  such  related 
products  as  scanning  devices  and 
Braille  displays. 

“Although  one  could  be  accused  of 
taking  business  from  the  existing  sup¬ 
pliers,”  he  said,  “we  believe  that  the 
whole  market  will  be  enhanced  quite 
dramatically  by  bringing  equipment 
like  this  to  people  who  wouldn’t  have 
gone  anywhere  near  it  before.” 

As  a  community,  Kelway  said,  the 
blind  “have  always  been  very  much 
more  technologically  orientated  than 
any  other  classification  of  handicapped 
people.” 

The  Guardian,  Wright  said,  was  well 
suited  to  take  on  the  project  because  of 
the  way  it  had  originally  installed  com¬ 
puters  in  its  newsroom.  The  paper,  he 
said,  made  a  firm  decision  that  the  new 
technology  would  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  editorial  staff. 

“There  wasn’t  a  sort  of  technocratic 
elite  that  did  all  this  for  us,”  he  said.  “It 
was  actually  directed  by  the  editorial 
department.  We  put  it  in,  and  the 
technology  people  worked  for  us.  So 
we  had  command  and  control  over 
that,  and  we  could  subsume  these 
things  into  our  costs.”  ■ES'P 


The  volumes,  he  said,  are  below  what  would  be 
accommodated  through  satellite  broadcasts: 
“Satellites  will  handle  64  kilobits  per  second 
very  easily.  We  tend  to  handle  data  rates 
anywhere  from  600  baud  up  to  16,000  baud.” 
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Penn  students 
fail  to  kill 
the  messenger 

Students,  upset  with  conservative  columnist, 
confiscate  14,000  copies  of  campus  newspaper; 
but  half  are  salvaged  and  more  are  printed 


by  Tony  Case 

STUDENTS  AT  THE  University  of 
Pennsylvania  who  do  not  like  what 
they  read  in  the  campus  newspaper 
tried  but  failed  last  month  to  kill  the 
messenger. 

They  did  not  submit  editorials,  pick¬ 
et  the  newspaper  office,  or  call  for  a 
reader  or  advertiser  boycott.  Instead, 
in  the  early  hours  of  April  15,  they 
waited  for  the  Daily  Pennsylvanian  at 
delivery  points,  then  proceeded  to 


confiscate  and  destroy  nearly  all  14,000 
copies  of  the  paper. 

Fliers  that  read  “the  Black  Commu¬ 
nity”  and  “Sometimes  inconvenience  is 
worth  the  price”  were  left  all  over  cam¬ 
pus  in  place  of  newspaper  stacks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stephen  Glass,  executive 
editor  of  the  109-year-old  paper. 

Glass  supposed  the  students  target¬ 
ed  the  paper  because  it  had  run  some 
conservative  columns  written  by  Gre¬ 
gory  Pavlik,  a  science  major  at  Penn. 

Students  and  faculty  have  repeatedly 


voiced  outrage  over  Pavlik’s  controver¬ 
sial  views.  In  his  space,  Pavlik  has 
questioned  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.’s 
role  as  a  black  hero,  asserted  that 
Penn’s  African-American  students  re¬ 
ceive  preferential  treatment,  and  ac¬ 
cused  the  federal  government  of  re¬ 
quiring  employers  to  discriminate 
against  white  job  applicants. 

Glass  was  quick  to  point  out  that 
Pavlik’s  views  are  not  endorsed  by  the 
Daily  Pennsylvanian,  but  he  stressed 
the  importance  of  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  the  paper’s  right  to  air  alter¬ 
native  opinions. 

“We  definitely  understand  their  con¬ 
cerns  and  criticism,”  the  editor  said  of 
the  protesters,  “  .  .  .  but  limiting  the 
distribution  of  the  DP  is  limiting  ex¬ 
pression.”  Their  action  “was  contrary 
to  free  expression,”  he  maintained. 
“Rather  than  express  their  anger  with 
us,  they  worked  to  end  our  form  of  ex¬ 
pression.” 

Newspaper  staffers  were  able  to  sal¬ 
vage  some  copies  of  the  April  15  edi¬ 
tion  from  trash  bins,  according  to 
Glass,  and  the  paper  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  an  additional  6,000  copies 


(See  Campus  on  page  42) 


Seeing  (or  hearing)  is  believing! 

The  deadly  force  of  a  tornado  can  only  be  experienced.  But  through  TV  and  radio,  people  can  get  a  feeling  for 
what  a  tornado  is  like  and  an  understanding  of  how  to  survive.  | 

That's  why  we're  offering: 

■  Two  30-second  TV  public  service  announcements  depicting  life-or-death  decisions  during  a  tornado. 

■  Two  30-second  radio  spots  with  a  similar  survival  message.  .  « 


Also  available  for  TV:  a  1 0-minute  program,  "Funnel  Facts 
and  Fables,"  produced  for  the  National  Coordinating  ^ 
Council  on  Emergency  Management.  This  light  but 
meaningful  program  dispels  tornado  myths  while  getting 
across  a  survival  message. 


State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company,  in  cooperation 
with  NCCEM,  developed  these  noncommercial 
announcements  and  offers  them  free  as  a  public  service. 
To  order,  simply  write  and  specify  if  you  want  the  radio 
PSAs,  the  TV  PSAs  or  both  the  TV  PSAs  and  the  1 0-minute 
video.  (Specify  1/2  inch  or  3/4  inch  videos.) 


Funnel  Facts 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  It  6 1  7 1 0 
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Student  Press 
Day  in  D.C. 


by  Debra  Qersh 

IT  WAS  A  sunny,  warm  May  day,  so  it 
was  not  surprising  that  a  few  high 
school  students  with  spring  fever  were 
skipping  classes. 

Many  more,  however,  eagerly  at¬ 
tended  their  lessons,  offered  by  some 
of  the  Washington,  D.C.  area’s  top 
journalists. 

The  classes  were  part  of  the  first 
Student  Press  Day  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  an  event  designed  to  give 
student  journalists  and  their  advisers 
in-depth  lessons  about  the  profession. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  18  se¬ 
nior  high  schools  have  a  student  news¬ 
paper  that  appears  at  least  once  a  year 
—  many  American  cities  cannot  make 
that  claim. 

Those  schools,  however,  must  share 
an  ever-shrinking  pool  of  $18,000  al¬ 
lotted  them  by  the  school  system,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Washington  Post  metro  re¬ 


hopes  to  make  into  an  annual  event. 

Held  on  the  campus  of  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity,  students  were  offered  instruc¬ 
tion  in  layout  and  design,  covering 
sensitive  issues,  editing,  writing  edito¬ 
rials,  interviewing,  student  press  rights, 
feature  and  environmental  reporting, 
editorial  management  and  a  host  of 
other  subjects. 

Classes  also  were  available  to  the 
advisers  on  subjects  including  project 
reporting,  scholastic  press  legal  issues 
and  particularly  advertising  to  help 
them  learn  to  be  more  self-sufficient  in 
case  their  budgets  are  cut  further. 

Instructors  included  the  Washington 
Post’s  Lynne  Duke,  Donna  Britt  and 
Laura  Blumenfeld;  Jack  Germond  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun;  USA  Today  graph¬ 
ics  director  Dash  Parham;  Howard 
University  professor  Michael  Tucker, 
and  others. 

In  addition,  recruiters  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  colleges  and  universities  —  such 


Subjects  the  students  are  tackling  now  certainly 
go  far  beyond  reprinting  school  lunch  menus  and 
running  honor  roll  lists. 


porter  Retha  Hill.  That  $1,000  per  pa¬ 
per  allows  for  about  four  issues  per 
school  year,  with  no  money  left  over 
for  supplies  such  as  film  and  journalism 
textbooks. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  newspaper 
advisers  are  English  teachers  who  have 
no  journalism  experience  and  must 
take  on  the  responsibility  in  addition 
to  their  full  class  load  and  often  pro¬ 
duce  the  yearbook  as  well. 

In  the  face  of  all  this.  Hill,  armed 
with  a  $90,000  grant  from  the  Freedom 
Forum  —  to  which  $25,000  was  recent¬ 
ly  added  —  took  a  year  off  from  the 
paper  to  act  as  a  journalist-in-resi- 
dence,  strengthening  these  programs 
“to  prevent  the  demise  of  high  school 
journalism  in  D.C.,”  she  said. 

The  year  came  to  a  head  recently, 
with  the  Student  Press  Day,  which  Hill 


as  Harvard,  Syracuse  and  Rutgers  — 
were  available  to  meet  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  discuss  their  academic  futures. 

While  working  with  each  of  the  18 
school  papers.  Hill  said  she  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  quality  of  the  products 
and  by  how  well  the  students  write. 

Subjects  the  students  are  tackling 
now  certainly  go  far  beyond  reprinting 
school  lunch  menus  and  running  hon¬ 
or  roll  lists.  They  address  such  issues  as 
sexual  harassment,  violence,  rape, 
guns,  metal  detectors  in  schools,  sex 
and  issuing  condoms  in  schools,  and 
other  things  kids  that  young  should 
not  have  to  think  about  but  must. 

Asking  a  teen-ager  what  he  or  she 
wants  to  do  for  a  living  is  akin  to  ask¬ 
ing  your  boss  for  a  raise  —  the  answers 
are  polite  but  non-committal  at  best. 
Only  a  few  of  the  students  who  spoke 


to  E&P  had  decided  on  a  career  in 
journalism. 

Many  students  are  torn  about  their 
futures.  Hill  noted,  but  events  such  as 
Student  Press  Day  help  them  see  there 
are  possibilities,  that  they  can  get  into 
college  and  get  a  job. 

“This  is  really  the  future  of  journal¬ 
ism.  This  is  how  you  get  more  minori¬ 
ty  journalists  in  the  newsroom,”  Hill 
said,  adding  that  by  the  year  2000, 
these  young  people  will  be  ready  to  en¬ 
ter  the  work  force. 


Columnists  read 
columns  on  radio 
for  the  blind 

FOURTEEN  COLUMNISTS  FROM 
the  Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  recently  read  their  columns  on 
radio  for  the  blind. 

The  readings  coincided  with  Sun 
Sounds  Week,  a  community  outreach 
project  launched  by  Rio  Salado  Com¬ 
munity  College  in  1979.  The  project’s 
reading  service  provides  free  broadcasts 
24  hours  a  day  to  an  estimated  19,000 
blind,  visually  impaired,  physically  dis¬ 
abled  and  elderly  Arizonans. 

The  readings  by  the  Republic  and 
Gazette  columnists  covered  such  topics 
as  business,  television,  society,  politics, 
humor,  sports  and  general  commentary. 

Baseball  section 

TO  WELCOME  THE  new  baseball 
franchise,  the  Colorado  Rockies,  the 
Denver  Post  began  a  new  weekly  sec¬ 
tion,  Baseball  Monday,  which  features 
expanded  baseball  coverage. 

The  section  will  be  published  every 
Monday  during  the  regular  baseball 
season. 

In  addition,  the  Post  hosted  the  “of¬ 
ficial  opening  day  party  of  the  fans”  be¬ 
fore  the  Rockies’  first  home  game.  A 
thousand  fans  were  treated  to  live  mu¬ 
sic,  hot  dogs,  prizes  and  more. 
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Capital  Spending 

Nearly  $1  billion  planned  by  newspapers 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 
plan  nearly  $1  billion  in  capital  expen¬ 
ditures  this  year,  according  to  an  annual 
survey  by  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America. 

Keep  in  mind  that  estimates  do  not 
necessarily  jibe  with  actual  spending. 
Last  year,  for  example,  newspapers 
spent  $845.1  million,  according  to  the 
latest  survey,  significantly  below  the  $1.1 
billion  estimated  in  last  May’s  survey. 

Last  year  was  the  first  time  in  eight 
years  that  newspaper  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  fell  below  $1  billion,  NAA  said. 

This  year’s  survey  included  responses 
from  428  U.S.  and  21  Canadian  papers. 

Plans  for  this  year  show  spending  for 
new  buildings  down  slightly  to  $99  mil¬ 
lion,  but  increased  spending  for  addi¬ 
tions  ($39.7  million  estimated  in  1993 


versus  $30.1  million  actual  in  1992), 
modernization  ($62.4  million  versus 
$34.1  million)  and  office  furniture 
($24.9  million  versus  $19  million). 

Spending  for  telephone,  audiotex, 
videotext  and  related  systems  is 
planned  to  rise  significantly  this  year. 

Sharp  increases  are  projected  in 
spending  for  computer  systems:  editorial 
($57.3  million  estimated  in  1993  versus 
$41  million  actual  in  1992),  classified 
($20.2  million  versus  $11.4  million),  fi¬ 
nancial  ($29.5  million  versus  $18.5  mil¬ 
lion),  circulation  ($17.2  million  versus 
$7  million),  library  ($5  million  versus 
$2.1  million). 

Spending  for  digital  darkrooms  de¬ 
clines  slightly  this  year  to  $10.9  million, 
spending  on  platemaking  equipment  is 
steady  at  $8.3  million  and  expenditures 
for  color  scanning  and  separating 
equipment  rise  to  $14.1  million  this 


year,  compared  with  $9.1  million  last 
year. 

In  the  pressroom,  planned  expendi¬ 
tures  for  new  press  equipment  decline 
to  $212.1  million  this  year,  from  $281.4 
million  actual  last  year,  while  spending 
for  used  equipment  is  projected  to  more 
than  double  to  $42.4  million. 

In  the  mailroom,  the  biggest  growth 
is  estimated  in  inserting  equipment, 
which  is  expected  to  more  than  double 
to  $113.2  million. 

Materials-handling  equipment  gets 
considerably  more  spending  this  year, 
according  to  the  survey:  newsprint  roll 
handling  ($5.1  million  versus  $2.2  mil¬ 
lion),  pallet  handling  ($3.1  million  ver¬ 
sus  $1.8  million),  AGVs  ($13.1  million 
versus  $7.7  million). 

Spending  for  energy  and  security- 
management  equipment  is  projected  to 
double  to  $6.1  million  this  year.  BE^P 


OUTSIDE’S 
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Newspeople  in  the  News 


Fred  Bergia  Ira  Hadnot  William  Sutton  Jr. 


Romola  Kigali 


Fred  L.  Bergia,  business  manager, 
controller  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Peoria,  Ill.,  Journal  Star,  has  been 
named  vice  president  and  treasurer. 

He  succeeds  Steven  R.  Kech,  who 
retired  but  remains  on  the  company’s 
board  of  directors. 

Ken  Mauser,  assistant  controller, 
succeeds  Bergia  as  business  manager 
and  controller. 

Paul  Garden,  a  business  reporter, 
was  promoted  to  business  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Patl  Jehnsen,  who  took  a 
leave  of  absence. 

Ira  J.  Hadnef,  an  assistant  Today 
section  editor  at  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  has  been  named  Today  editor. 

She  succeeds  Terri  Burke,  now  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  for  lifestyles. 

Hadnot  previously  worked  as  assis¬ 
tant  metro  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  features  editor  for  the  Mil' 
waukee  Sentinel. 

Kerry  G.  Lamble,  executive  vice 
president  of  Thomson  Newspapers 


Corp.  of  Canada,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association. 

Also  elected  were  Kevin  B.  Pe¬ 
tersen,  publisher  of  the  Calgary  Her' 
aid — chairman-elect,  and  Hunter  S. 
Grant,  co-publisher,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Recorder  and 
Times,  Brockville — vice-chairman  and 
treasurer. 

William  W.  Sutten  Jr.  ,  newsroom 
manager  of  the  Post-Tribune  of  Gary, 
Ind.,  has  become  vice  president  and 
editor,  succeeding  Betty  Wells,  who 
resigned. 

Sutton  previously  was  a  reporter  and 
editor  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
the  Virginian'Pilot  and  Courier-Post. 

Pete  Weltzel,  senior  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  president 
of  the  Florida  First  Amendment  Foun¬ 
dation,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  National  Freedom  of  Information 
Coalition,  a  First  Amendment  advoca¬ 
cy  organization. 


Remela  "Miml"  RIgall,  lifestyles 
editor  of  the  Union'News  and  Sunday 
Republican  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
been  promoted  to  managing  editor  for 
features. 

J.  Michael  Venable,  sales  develop¬ 
ment  manager  and  earlier  advertising 
manager  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle, 
has  joined  the  Huntsville  Times  and 
Huntsville  News  of  Alabama  as  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

Previously,  Venable  was  in  ad  man¬ 
agement  posts  at  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger' Enquirer. 

Bryan  L.  Shank,  a  manager  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  planning  for  Mazda  Motor 
Co.,  now  is  marketing  director  at  the 
Orange  County  Register  in  Santa  Ana, 
Calif. 

Shank  has  worked  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  in 
Santa  Ana,  Ross  Roy  Inc.  of  Detroit 
and  Backer,  Spielvogel,  Bates  in  Irvine, 
Calif. 

Richard  F.  Avery,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  was  named  director 
of  display  advertising. 

Avery  earlier  was  display  ad  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Gwinnett  Daily  News  in  sub¬ 
urban  Atlanta,  major  accounts  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
and  national  accounts  manager  for 
USSPI,  a  newspaper  representative. 

Earl  Rush,  retail  planning  and  staff 
development  manager,  becomes  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  senior  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing. 

Previously,  Rush  held  several  ad 
sales  and  management  posts  at  the 
Register,  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
the  Winston'Salem  Journal  in  North 
Carolina,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Valley  Newspapers  in  Seattle. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  Hrm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991-6900. 
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Robin  A.  Soul,  vice  president  and 
production  director  with  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  in  Norfolk,  has 
been  promoted  to  publisher  of  the 
Carroll  County  Times  of  Westminster, 
Md. 

Charles  T.  Wanninger,  publisher 
and  former  editor  of  the  Chronicle-Tri¬ 
bune  in  Marion,  Ind.,  has  been  named 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Iowa 
City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen. 

Previously,  Wanninger  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Bellingham 
(Wash.)  Herald,  general  manager  at  El 
Diario-La  Prensa  in  New  York  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor  of  USA  Today. 

Doug  Adriansen,  a  former  Miami 
Beach  bureau  chief,  pap  music  critic 
and  arts  editor  with  the  Miami  Herald, 
has  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as  an 
editor  in  the  View  section. 

Scott  Harris,  a  Times  staff  writer, 
will  write  a  local- interest  column  three 
days  a  week  for  the  newspaper’s  Valley 
edition. 

Stephanie  Stassel,  an  editorial 
assistant  on  the  Valley  edition  and  ear¬ 
lier  a  reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Dai¬ 
ly  News  and  the  Simi  Valley,  Calif., 
Enterprise,  was  promoted  to  editorial 
researcher. 

Thomas  B.  Shearman  III,  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  American 
Press  in  Lake  Charles,  La.,  has  been 
promoted  to  associate  publisher. 

Shearman  is  the  grandson  of  the 
late  Thomas  B.  Shearman  Sr.,  who 
purchased  the  paper  50  years  ago. 

James  C.  Beam,  who  has  been  an 
editorial  writer,  columnist,  reporter, 
city  editor  and  co-editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press,  now  is  editor. 

Ed  Alderman,  entertainment  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Brell  Dewner,  special  sec¬ 
tions  editor  and  Sunday  editor,  were 
named  metro  editors. 

Linda  Yeung,  a  reporter  at  the 
American  Press  and  earlier  the  Jen¬ 
nings  (La.)  Daily  News,  becomes  state 
editor  in  Lake  Charles. 

Bebby  Dewer,  sports  editor, 
moves  to  news  editor. 

Scoeter  Hobbs,  who  had  been  a 
sportswriter,  succeeds  Dower  as  sports 
editor. 

Paul  J.  Schatt,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  has  been 
named  editorial  page  editor  at  the  sis¬ 
ter  paper,  the  Arizona  Republic. 

James  Hill,  editor  of  the  Republic’s 
Sunday  Perspective  section  who  earlier 


worked  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune  and  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star,  succeeds  Schatt  as  ed¬ 
itorial  page  editor  of  the  Gazette. 

William  P.  Cheshire,  the  Repub¬ 
lic’s  editorial  page  editor  who  previous¬ 
ly  held  editorial  positions  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times,  the  Charleston  (W.Va.) 
Daily  Mail  and  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader,  now  is  an  editorial  page 
columnist  for  the  paper. 

Marilyn  Tanleus,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Des  Moines,  lowa-based 
Business  Publications  and  former  retail 
ad  manager  of  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
joined  the  Republic  and  Gazette  as 
classified  ad  manager. 

Earlier,  Tanious  worked  for  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald. 

Melinda  Welsh,  former  editor  of  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  News  &  Review, 
has  returned  to  the  weekly  as  editor. 

Jerry  W.  Friedhelm,  vice  president 
and  executive  director  of  the  Freedom 
Forum’s  Newseum,  the  museum  of 
news,  media  and  the  First  Amendment 
planned  for  the  organization’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Arlington,  Va.,  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  additional  responsibility  of 
vice  president,  public  affairs. 

Maurice  R.  Flless,  developmental 
program  director  for  the  Newseum,  be¬ 
comes  associate  director  of  the  project. 

Tracy  A.  Quinn,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  communications  for  the 
Freedom  Forum,  now  is  vice  president, 
administration. 

Dennis  Dressman,  director  of  labor 
relations  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
in  Denver,  now  is  vice  president  of  la¬ 
bor  and  human  resources. 

Earlier,  Dressman  was  assistant 
managing  editor  for  news  with  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Phlllii  Hellen,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Medford  (Ga.)  Mail 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  as  retail  manager. 

Susanna  Redell,  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  be¬ 
comes  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  page  in  June,  succeed¬ 
ing  David  C.  Anderson. 

Rodell  previously  worked  as  an  edi¬ 
tor,  reporter  and  columnist  for  publica¬ 
tions  in  Australia. 

Leslie  H.  Gelb,  a  Times  columnist, 
was  named  president  of  the  non-profit 
and  non-partisan  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

He  succeeds  Peter  Tarneff ,  who 
was  appointed  undersecretary  of  state 
for  political  affairs. 

Gerry  W.  Riley,  director  of  produc¬ 
tion  operations  in  Gannett  Co.’s  news¬ 
paper  division,  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Chronicle-Tribune  of 
Marion,  Ind. 

He  succeeds  Charles  T.  Wan¬ 
ninger,  the  new  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press- 
Citizen. 

Riley  has  worked  in  production  at 
the  Journal  and  Courier,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  and  was  field  operations  manager 
with  USA  Today  and  general  manager 
of  St.  Louis  Offset. 

Duane  Sterhaug,  controller  of 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  has  been  elected 
vice  president  and  will  serve  as  chief 
accounting  officer. 

He  succeeds  Denald  S.  Maxwell, 
who  is  responsible  for  audit  and  other 
corporate  functions. 

Jean  A.  Payden,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles-based  investment  management 
firm  Payden  &  Rygel,  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  Times  Mirror  Co. 
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Adverdsing/Promotion 


Establishing 
a  database 
marketing  system 

Sales  executive  says  it  can  be  an  intelligent 
and  ultimately  profitable  move  for  newspapers 


by  M.L.  Stein 

ESTABLISHING  A  DATABASE  mar¬ 
keting  system  is  an  “intelligent,  bold  and 
risky  venture”  for  a  newspaper  but  one 
that  will  pay  off  in  profitability,  a  bold 
proponent  of  the  idea  told  publishers. 

Database  marketing  (DBM)  can  be 
incorporated  into  at  least  four  areas  of 
newspaper  operations,  said  Shaun  Hig¬ 
gins,  director  of  marketing  and  sales  for 
Cowles  Publishing  Co.  in  Spokane 
Wash.,  a  diversified  media  company  op¬ 
erating  in  six  states. 

The  technique,  he  stated,  can  be 
used  to  sell  subscriptions,  locate  poten¬ 
tial  advertisers,  support  advertisers’  ef¬ 


forts  to  reach  their  customers  and  for 
public  relations  management. 

Speaking  at  the  105th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Higgins  noted 
that  some  marketers  argue  that  DBM 
“is  just  a  fancy  name  for  direct  market¬ 
ing,”  while  others  believe  it  to  be  the 
“ultimate  form  of  target  marketing.” 

Higgins  settled  for  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America’s  definition  as 
a  “systematic  methodology  for  building 
relationships  and  sales  through  com¬ 
munications  that  are  targeted  and 
personalized.” 


On  the  practical  side,  Cowles’ 
Spokesman-Review  in  Spokane  put 
DBM  to  use  in  circulation  by  develop¬ 
ing  a  high-quality  list  of  prospective 
customers  after  consulting  various 
sources  on  how  such  a  list  could  be  as¬ 
sembled,  Higgins  related. 

In  the  end,  the  paper  decided  not  to 
buy  external  lists  or  “cannibalize  bits 
and  pieces  of  information”  available 
through  newsroom  and  circulation  de¬ 
partment  efforts,  he  recalled.  Instead, 
the  decision  was  made  to  solicit  con¬ 
sumer  information  directly  via  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  readers. 

The  questionnaire,  Higgins  said,  was 
designed  to  collect  more  than  100 


pieces  of  information  on  individual 
households,  ranging  from  standard  de¬ 
mographic  data  to  lifestyle,  attitudes 
and  purchasing  plans. 

Respondents,  for  example,  were 
asked  what  kind  of  motor  vehicle  they 
were  likely  to  buy,  their  favorite  fast- 
food  restaurants,  whether  they  owned  a 
VCR,  go  to  movies  regularly  and  enjoy 
fine  dining. 

Higgins  said  the  forms  were  put  in 
every  home-delivered  and  single-copy 
newspaper  as  a  self-mailing  business-re¬ 
ply  insert.  In  all,  125,000  households 
were  reached. 


Readers  who  returned  the  question¬ 
naires  received  a  $500-value  coupon 
book  containing  discount  offers  from 
local  merchants. 

Within  24  hours,  Higgins  reported, 
6,000  questionnaires  were  returned  to 
the  paper  and  the  number  jumped  to 
22,000  in  the  next  several  months,  an 
18%  response. 

Processing  the  returns  was  a  “low- 
tech  operation,”  the  panelist  said.  Re¬ 
sponses  were  sorted  into  stacks  of  sub¬ 
scribers  and  non-subscribers,  the  latter 
being  turned  over  to  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  for  callbacks  and  follow-up 
mailing. 

“You  can  see  that  we  wanted  to 
front-end  the  results  from  that  identi¬ 
fied  market  of  qualified  circulation 
prospects,”  Higgins  said. 

In  creating  the  questionnaire,  he 
pointed  out,  many  questions  were  word¬ 
ed  with  advertising  prospects  in  mind 
—  customers  that  might  be  interested 
in  a  package  of  ad  services  that  includ¬ 
ed  a  DBM  component. 

In  one  case,  the  strategy  turned  a  pet 
food  and  garden  supply  retailer  into  a 
regular  and  satisfied  advertiser,  who 
drew  more  shoppers  than  he  could  han¬ 
dle,  according  to  Higgins. 

The  Spokesman-Review  told  the  store 
it  would  provide  it  with  fixed-position 
color  ads,  locate  manufacturers’  co-op 
money  to  help  pay  for  the  ads  and  set 
up  a  sales  event. 

What  probably  won  the  retailer  over 
in  the  end  was  that  the  paper’s  data¬ 
base  now  contained  the  names  of  7,000 
dog  owners  to  whom  it  promised  to 
send  an  advance  mailing  of  the  sale, 
which  was  tied  to  National  Dog  Week, 
Higgins  said. 

The  store,  which  offered  dog  owners 
a  chance  to  have  their  pictures  taken 
with  their  pets,  found  nearly  600  people 
and  their  dogs  standing  in  line  at  one 
point  during  the  promotion.  The  dealer 
estimated  that  200  to  300  new  cus¬ 
tomers  resulted  from  the  event,  Higgins 
said. 

Higgins  said  Cowles’  next  step  is  to 
put  data  collection  on  a  permanent,  on¬ 
going  basis. 

“We  have  acquired  software  that  en¬ 
ables  us  to  do  laser-scramble  question¬ 
naires  and  we  will  soon  move  our  lists 
into  a  truly  relational  database  pro¬ 
gram,”  he  noted. 

In  Cowles’  ad  programs,  Higgins  con¬ 
tinued,  DBM  is  part  of  an  overall  pro- 


What  probably  won  the  retailer  over  in  the  end 
was  that  the  paper^s  database  now  contained  the 
names  of  7,000  dog  owners  to  whom  it  promised 
to  send  an  advance  mailing  of  the  sale,  which  was 
tied  to  National  Dog  Week,  Higgins  said. 
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gram  that  includes  color,  rate,  position, 
audiotex,  videotext  and  other  value- 
added  benefits. 

“We  believe,”  he  explained,  “that  the 
secret  of  marketing  in  the  nineties  is  to 
have  integrated  programs  which  help 
our  advertisers  sell  their  products.  It’s 
no  longer  enough  just  to  sell  our  adver¬ 
tisers  space,  color  or  audiotex  time,  di¬ 
rect  mail  or  videotext.” 

A  second  panelist,  John  M.  Lavine, 
director  of  the  Newspaper  Management 
Center  at  Northwestern  University  and 
a  former  Midwestern  publisher,  said  the 
problem  with  DBM  is  not  in  gathering 
information  but  converting  it  to  “mar¬ 
keting  intelligence.” 

Lavine,  who,  with  Professor  Paul 
Wang  at  Northwestern,  developed  a 
model  DBM  system,  advised  publishers 
that  building  a  quality  database  will  re¬ 
quire  new  spending,  and  an  ability  to 
manage  and  use  it  to  ensure  growth. 

The  objectives,  he  went  on,  should 
be  to  increase  advertiser  loyalty  and  sat¬ 
isfaction,  generate  repeat  business,  cre¬ 
ate  cross-selling  and  niche  marketing, 
and  reduce  marketing  costs. 

“Customers  are  not  created  alike  and 
it’s  easier  to  market  to  customers  than 
prospects,”  Lavine  observed.  “Twenty 
percent  of  customers  produce  80%  of 
the  business  so  developing  repeat  busi¬ 
ness  will  help  ensure  profitability.” 

Data  gathered  can  include  occupa¬ 
tion,  children,  finances,  dwelling  type, 
home  ownership,  length  of  residence, 
gender,  marital  status,  income,  educa¬ 
tion,  ethnicity,  religion  and  age. 

While  a  mailing  list  system  provides 
only  one-way  communication,  isolated 
information  and  the  “illusion  of  person¬ 
alization,”  DBM  offers  two-way  commu¬ 
nication,  information  sharing  and  a 
“friendly  experience,”  Lavine  said.BEfii’P 

Create  your  own 
superhero  spokesman 

THIS  WEEK,  A  chain  of  70  shoppers 
on  New  York’s  Long  Island,  wanted  a 
celebrity  pitchman,  so  it  created  its  own 
comic  book-style  superhero:  Super 
Saverman. 

Mr.  Saverman — who  wears  a  green 
bodysuit,  eyeshade  and  red  cape — leads 
a  $500,000  advertising  and  promotion 
campaign  designed  to  convince  readers 
and  advertisers  that  the  weekly  shop¬ 
pers  represent  value.  He  will  also  star  in 
a  comic  strip  in  the  papers. 

The  campaign  features  a  car  give¬ 
away,  cash  prizes  and  ads  in  newspapers, 
on  radio  and  cable  television. 


FERDINAND  C.  TEUBNER,  publish¬ 
er  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  president  Eivind  Thomsen,  mar¬ 
keting  director  of  Verdens  Gang  in 
Oslo,  Norway,  were  this  year’s  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  Silver  Shovel  Award. 

Both  were  honored  at  a  dinner- 
dance  reception  on  May  11  during  the 
63rd  annual  INMA  Conference  in 
Toronto. 

The  first  Silver  Shovel  Award  was 
awarded  in  1949.  It  is  given  every  year 
to  a  professional  in  the  newspaper 
business  who  has  “a  distinguished 
record  of  service  to  INMA  on  a  re¬ 
gional,  national  and/or  international 
level  and  a  demonstrated  commitment 
to  excellence  in  the  discipline  of  news¬ 
paper  marketing.” 

Teubner  joined  E&P  in  February 
1962  as  an  advertising  salesman,  the 
year  he  also  attended  his  first  INMA 
meeting. 

During  his  more  than  30  years  of  as¬ 
sociation  with  INMA,  he  has  worked 
closely  with  a  number  of  full-time  staffs 
as  well  as  with  volunteers  to  support 
the  organization. 

He  was  promoted  to  advertising 
manager  of  E&P  in  1965,  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  in  1969  and  in 
1976  was  appointed  general  manager 
and  elected  treasurer.  He  was  named 
publisher  in  1978. 

Teubner  graduated  from  the  Charles 


Morris  Price  School  of  Advertising 
and  Journalism  in  Philadelphia  and 
worked  as  a  representative  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  art  and  photographic  studio. 
He  later  joined  a  sales  promotion 
agency  as  an  account  executive  and 
became  a  vice  president  before  leaving 
to  join  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  in  New  York  as  a 
staff  executive. 

Thomsen  has  helped  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  of  59,000  circulation  grow  to  near¬ 
ly  400,000,  becoming  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  in  Norway.  Verdens  Gang  dis¬ 
tributes  nationally  in  an  area  that 
stretches  as  far  as  the  distance  between 
Oslo,  Norway,  and  Rome. 

In  the  late  1960s,  Thomsen  worked 
for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal 
and  Times. 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper  respon¬ 
sibilities,  Thomsen  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  launching  commercial  tele¬ 
vision  in  Norway  and  heading  the 
board  of  a  major  film  company. 

This  year,  he  was  a  driving  force  be¬ 
hind  INMA’s  relationships  with  FlEJ, 
the  international  association  of  pub¬ 
lishers;  the  Pacific  Area  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America,  where 
he  is  chairman  of  the  Marketing  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Promotion  Council. 
INMA  also  launched  a  Latin  American 
Division  under  his  presidency.  BE^P 


Tom  Holbein  presents  INMA  Silver  Shovel  Awards  to  Eivind  Thomsen  (left)  and 
Ferdinand  Teubner  (right). 
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Bills  call  for 
warning  labels  on 
alcohol  advertising 


by  Debra  Qersh 

LIKE  HAY  FEVER,  each  spring  seems 
to  bring  on  the  recurrence  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  require  warning  labels 
on  alcoholic  beverage  advertising. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  both 
the  U.S.  House  and  Senate  that  call  for 
a  series  of  rotating  warnings  for  print 
and  broadcast  ads,  similar  to  those  re¬ 
quired  in  tobacco  advertising. 

Legislation  already  is  in  place  that 
requires  warning  labels  on  alcoholic 
beverage  containers. 

During  a  recent  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Transportation,  a  number  of 
witnesses,  both  for  and  against  the 
proposal,  offered  their  thoughts  on 
S.674,  the  Sensible  Advertising  and 
Family  Education  (SAFE)  Act. 

One  of  the  most  poignant  pleas  in 
favor  of  the  bill  came  from  Sen.  Strom 


Thurmond  (R-S.C.),  whose  22-year- 
old  daughter  was  killed  earlier  this  year 
by  a  drunken  driver. 

Thurmond  stressed,  however,  that 
his  support  for  the  bill  was  not  a  result 
of  his  daughter’s  death.  In  fact,  this  is 
an  issue  he  has  long  supported,  and  he 
worked  to  get  the  container  labeling 
law  passed. 

“These  warnings  do  not  create  any 
legal  restrictions,”  the  senator  argued, 
noting  they  simply  “put  people  on 
notice  of  the  dangers  of  alcohol 
abuse.” 

Another  member  of  Congress  who 
lost  a  family  member,  his  brother,  to 
drug  abuse.  Rep.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  II 
(D-Mass.),  said  restrictions  on  tobacco 


ads  helped  educate  people  about  the 
danger  of  smoking. 

Kennedy,  who  has  reintroduced  a 
companion  bill  in  the  House,  said  the 
goal  of  the  alcohol  advertising  labeling 
is  to  “change  the  atmospherics  around 
drinking,”  as  has  been  done  with  smok¬ 
ing. 

Committee  member  Sen.  Conrad 
Burns  (R-Mont.)  was  among  those  ex¬ 
pressing  concern  about  whether  the 
proposed  legislation  would  alleviate  al¬ 
cohol  abuse. 

“The  fact  is  that  the  public  is  al¬ 
ready  aware  that  excessive  consump¬ 
tion  can  be  harmful,”  Burns  stated.  He 
believes  Congress  “should  develop  new, 
innovative  legislative  proposals  which 
deal  directly  with  the  problem  of  alco¬ 
hol  abuse  and  drunken  driving  while 
avoiding  the  many  problems  associated 
with  mandated  warnings  in  alcohol  ad¬ 
vertising.” 


Additional  supporters  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  highlighted  the  problems  of  alco¬ 
hol  abuse,  particularly  among  young 
people  and  pregnant  women. 

“The  $70  billion  alcoholic  beverage 
industry  strongly  opposes  this  legisla¬ 
tion  because  it  appears  that  public  pol¬ 
icy  may  be  gaining  momentum  in  ef¬ 
forts  to  deglamorize  alcohol,”  argued 
Dr.  Joseph  L.  Wright,  assistant  medical 
director  of  the  Emergency  Trauma 
Center  at  Children’s  National  Medical 
Center,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  assis¬ 
tant  professor.  Department  of  Pedi¬ 
atrics,  George  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  Health  Sci¬ 
ences,  who  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 


Wright’s  testimony  noted  that  “our 
vital  health-and-safety  messages  are 
not  getting  through.  Children  still  re¬ 
ceive  mixed  signals.  The  so-called  war 
on  drugs  merely  winks  at  alcohol. 
Meanwhile,  relentless  print  ads  and  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  commercials  contin¬ 
ue  to  glamorize  alcohol,  relating  its  use 
with  everything  from  material  success 
to  physical  and  sexual  prowess.” 

Not  surprisingly,  opponents  of  the 
legislation  include  advertising  and 
broadcast  interests,  who  have  lined  up 
with  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry 
against  such  legislation  in  the  past. 

Edward  O.  Fritts,  president  and 
CEO  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  noted  in  his  testimony 
that  “to  require  warnings  as  a  part  of 
broadcast  alcohol  ads  will  simply  drive 
those  ads  off  the  air  without  achieving 
the  goal  of  reducing  alcohol  abuse  in 
America. 

“Advertising  is  the  only  source  of 
revenue  that  broadcasters  have,”  Fritts 
pointed  out.  “The  ability  of  broadcast¬ 
ers  to  provide  public  service  to  their 
communities  —  including  news  and 
public  affairs  as  well  as  sports  and  en¬ 
tertainment  programming  —  will  be 
diminished  if  this  bill  becomes  law.” 

First  Amendment  issues  also  were 
argued  by  both  sides,  those  in  favor  of 
the  bill  saying  the  requirements  would 
not  violate  commercial  speech  protec¬ 
tions,  while  those  opposed  noted  that 
free  speech  also  protects  the  right  not 
to  say  something. 

Others  testifying  in  favor  of  the 
warnings  were  Sen.  Paul  Simon  (D- 
111.);  Michael  Dorris  of  Kalispell, 
Mont.,  whose  son  suffered  from  fetal 
alcohol  syndrome;  Dean  Smith,  North 
Carolina  basketball  coach;  Steven 
Shiffrin,  professor,  Cornell  University 
Law  School;  Larry  Wallack,  professor. 
School  of  Public  Health,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  and  Joyce  Brune 
of  Orange  Grove,  Texas,  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  died  from  an  alcohol  overdose. 

Additional  witnesses  testifying 
against  the  legislation  included  Jeffrey 
Becker,  vice  president/alcohol  issues, 
the  Beer  Institute;  Burt  Neuborne, 
professor.  New  York  University  School 
of  Law;  Martin  P.  Block,  professor,  in¬ 
tegrated  marketing  communications. 
Northwestern  University;  Robert  P. 
Koch,  vice  president/federal  govern¬ 
ment  relations,  the  Wine  Institute;  and 
Fred  A.  Meister,  president  and  CEO, 
the  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the 
United  States.  BEOT 


“These  warnings  do  not  create  any 
legal  restrictions,”  the  senator  argued,  noting 
they  simply  “put  people  on  notice  of  the  dangers 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

5/18/93 

5/11/93 

5/19/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

12.375 

12.25 

11.00 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

47.25 

44.875 

41.25 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

523.75 

520.00 

464.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.00 

25.125 

22.00 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

29.875 

30.75 

32.75 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

50.50 

52.00 

47.375 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

55.25 

57.625 

61.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

29.50 

29.625 

29.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY] 

22.375 

22.50 

20.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

18.75 

18.25 

18.25 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

34.25 

33.50 

27.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

27.75 

28.875 

30.125 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  18.75 

18.75 

15.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NIXJ) 

29.50 

30.50 

30.75 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

27.25 

28.125 

28.25 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

31.00 

31.375 

35.50 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

52.75 

54.125 

46.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

241.25 

240.00 

233.75 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  (Quotes) 

Stock 

5/18/93 

5/11/93 

5/19/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.625 

11.50 

11.875 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.50 

12.125 

11.00 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

20.00 

20.00 

14.00 

Reuters  (c) 

57.75 

58.50 

65.25 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.625 

17.50 

17.375 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.375 

15.375 

14.75 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.50 

12.50 

16.625 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

23.50 

23.75 

21.50 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

4.50 

4.36 

4.42 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

41.625 

42.75 

33.125 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24,  1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15,  1992 

Prepared  for  E&.P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


JOURNALISTS  RATE  THE  press  poorly  for  environmen¬ 
tal  reporting,  according  to  a  survey. 

Among  the  findings  of  telephone  interviews  with  512 
print  and  broadcast  journalists  surveyed: 

•  Nearly  three  out  of  four,  72%,  agree  that  reporters  gen¬ 
erally  lack  the  background  and  training  to  cover  environ¬ 
mental  stories,  just  one  in  three  environmental  reporters 
attended  any  training  sessions  on  the  environment. 

•  Fewer  than  one  in  10  journalists  think  the  public  per¬ 
ceives  the  press  as  a  very  good  source  of  unbiased  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  environment.  A  minority  rate  environmental 
coverage  “good”  or  above.  Even  the  public  thinks  better: 
Separate  surveys  say  10%  of  adults  rate  coverage  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  very  good. 

•  Half  the  newspapers  and  26%  of  television  stations 
contacted  assign  reporters  specifically  to  the  environmen¬ 
tal  beat.  Many  environmental  reporters  often  cover  gener¬ 
al  assignments  too. 

•  More  than  half  of  all  environmental  stories  originate 
from  government  officials,  press  releases,  reports  or  envi¬ 
ronmental  groups. 

•  Despite  growing  interest  in  the  field,  fewer  than  one  in 
five  journalists  are  satisfied  with  programs  available  to  im¬ 
prove  their  understanding  of  environmental  issues. 

The  survey  was  done  by  American  Opinion  Research 
Inc.  for  the  Foundation  for  American  Communications  us¬ 
ing  money  from  the  W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation. 

In  separate  studies  of  10  newspaper  markets,  AOR  dis¬ 
covered  that  environmental  news  is  the  fastest  growing 
subject  of  interest  among  readers,  ranking  consistently  in 
the  top  25%  of  news  topics.  But  only  one  in  four  readers 
was  satisfied  with  newspaper  coverage. 

“The  lack  of  preparedness  of  reporters  covering  the  en¬ 
vironment  is  important  because  environmental  news  is  the 
single  fastest  growing  area  of  news  interest  among  readers 
and  viewers,”  said  Anthony  M.  Casale,  AOR  president  and 
a  former  newspaper  editor. 

Other  findings: 

•  Seven  out  of  10  journalists  said  their  news  organiza¬ 
tions  adequately  support  environmental  stories. 

•  Of  the  journalists  polled,  36%  said  many  journalists 
were  biased  against  business  in  environmental  stories,  15% 
said  journalists  were  pro-business. 

•  Asked  what  they  would  do  to  improve  environmental 
reporting,  newsroom  supervisors  most  often  said  more 
training  for  reporters,  30%,  followed  by  more  objective  re¬ 
porting,  13%.  Only  5%  said  make  it  a  specialty  beat,  the 
same  share  who  said  make  stories  more  understandable. 

The  report  recommends: 

Elevate  the  environment  to  the  same  beat  status  as  city 
hall  or  politics;  provide  more  midcareer  training  on  how  to 
analyze  scientific,  technical  and  economic  issues;  hold  en¬ 
vironmental  stories  to  the  same  standards  of  fairness  as 
other  kinds  of  reporting;  expand  the  range  of  sources  be¬ 
yond  government  and  environmental  groups  to  include 
business;  broaden  the  scope  beyond  landfills,  toxic  waste 
and  legislation  to  include  health,  safety  and  consumer 
angles.  — George  Garneau 


AP,  Media  General 
offer  new  business  data 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  and  Media  General  Financial 
Services  are  offering  two  features  that  allow  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  sections  to  track  the  performance  of  up  to  200  compa¬ 
nies  of  interest  in  their  areas. 

One  is  a  detailed  quarterly  analysis.  Introduced  April  5  in 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  it  includes  analytical  data  and  a 
chart  plotting  a  stock  index  of  Dallas-area  companies  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Standard  &  Poors  500  stocks.  It  is  delivered  in 
paginated  form  via  AP  GraphicsNet.  The  second  is  an  annu¬ 
al  report  on  local  companies.  Available  immediately,  it  can  be 
used  to  compile  magazine-style  listings  rating  local  compa¬ 
nies  by  revenue,  profit  and  other  criteria. 

Separately,  AP  has  agreed  with  Lipper  Analytical  Securi¬ 
ties  Corp.  to  jointly  develop  information  on  mutual  funds. 
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News  Tech 

Orders  and 
installations 


VM/T»xt  Information 
Sorvicos  Inc., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SAVE  electronic  libraries  installed 
at  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News  and 
Piedmont,  Florida  Today,  Melbourne, 
the  St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch,  El  Mercu- 
rio,  Santiago,  Chile,  and  El  Comercio, 
Lima,  Peru.  The  U.S.  dailies  installed 
SAVE  on  the  IBM  RS/6000  (AIX 
Unix);  Santiago’s  system  runs  on  a 
DEC  VAX  3100  (VMS);  Lima  uses  a 
DEC  450  MP  (SCO/Unix). 

IBM  RISC-based  Systems  are  also 
going  into  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Albany, 
N.Y.,  Times  Union,  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer,  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post,  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel  (conver¬ 
sions  from  Vu/Text’s  service  bureau  sys¬ 
tem),  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer  and 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat. 

Horlolron  Inc., 

Danville,  111. 

Four  Model  1550  ROP  register  con¬ 
trol  units  to  equip  two  more  web  leads 
at  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  Co., 
one  for  newspapers  (Evansville  Couru 
er  and  Evansville  Press)  and  another 
for  commercial  printing.  Evansville  be¬ 
gan  experimenting  a  year  earlier  with 
two  register  control  units  for  a  four- 
color  lead  on  its  Motter  flexo  press. 
The  circumferential  and  print-to-cut 
register  system’s  microprocessor-based 
controller  adjusts  motors  according  to 
scans  of  small  marks  on  every  repeat  to 
maintain  registration  and  reduce  start¬ 
up  and  splice  waste. 

Titns  Communications  Corp., 

Dallas,  Texas 

Completion  of  beta  testing  of  PC- 
based  TitusPage  pagination  at  the 
Bridgeton  (N.J.)  Evening  News.  Begun 
last  fall  with  a  three-terminal  Titus 
classified  system,  the  hardware  was  up¬ 
graded  in  winter,  when  a  12-terminal 
Titus  editorial,  wire  service  and  pro¬ 
duction  system  was  added.  Included 
were  a  Macintosh-printer  interface, 
page  dummying  and  pagination  soft¬ 


ware  and  a  full-page  printer  system. 
The  10,185-circulation  six -day  evening 
paper  paginates  all  24  pages  of  news 
and  classified,  including  Mac-generat¬ 
ed  display  ads.  It  continues  to  strip  in 
halftones  and  graphics. 

Running  under  DOS  5.0,  TitusPage 
release  3.0  offers  interruptible  WYSI¬ 
WYG  display,  ad  tracking  and  classi¬ 
fied  accounting  and  supports  fax  trans¬ 
mission  and  remote  editorial  input. 
Wire  capture  can  run  in  background 
while  the  workstation  is  used  for  edit¬ 
ing  or  pagination.  Made-up  pages  can 
be  recalled  at  TitusWriter  text-process¬ 
ing  workstations.  The  Titus  PreScript 
enables  TitusPage  applications  to  effi¬ 
ciently  store,  retrieve  and  manipulate 
copy  and  line  art.  Conversion  to  Post¬ 
Script  occurs  for  final  output  only.  To 
eliminate  the  need  for  tiling,  a  Titus- 
provided  RIP  can  convert  PostScript  to 
the  language  of  the  inexpensive  IBM 
4072  printer  for  proofing  or  final  out¬ 
put  in  14"x23"  format. 

AM  Graphics 

Dayton,  Ohio 

An  NP2299  dual-delivery  inserter 
with  one  ICON  inserter  control, 
NPlOO  delivery  gripper  conveyor  and 
21  MSLT  toolless  hoppers  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune;  dual-delivery  NP630 
inserter  with  ICON  control  and  an 
AMCS  (Automated  Mailroom  Control 
System),  NPlOO  conveyor,  four  NP212 
hopper  loaders,  21  MSLT  hoppers  and 
four  MSLP  light  section  hoppers  for 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  an  NP2299 
dual-delivery  inserter  with  ICON  con¬ 
trol,  NPlOO  conveyor,  17  MSLT  and 
four  MSLP  hoppers  and  four  hopper 
loaders  for  Indianapolis  Newspapers 
Inc.,  where  AM  also  is  retrofitting  500' 
of  NPlOO  conveyor  to  three  existing 
NP1472A  inserters  and  remanufactur¬ 
ing  one  NP1472A. 

More  recently,  the  Daily  Breeze, 
Cape  Coral,  Fla.,  bought  a  used  NP624 
inserter  from  the  manufacturer,  refur¬ 
bished  inserters  went  to  the  Woodbury 


(N.J.)  Daily  Times  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Gloucester  County  Times  (an 
NP1372)  and  The  Telegraph,  Alton,  Ill. 
(an  NP848),  and  AM  remanufactured 
three  existing  NP1472  inserters  for  The 
Sun,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Syslum  Inlugrntors  Inc., 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

System/55  XR  editorial,  advertising 
and  pagination  at  the  Gannett  Co.’s 
56,000-circulation  Observer-Dispatch , 
Utica,  N.Y.  It  is  the  first  order  for  SII’s 
system  for  small  to  midsize  papers  that 
calls  for  a  faster  MIPS-based  Tandem 
CLX/RISC  server.  Software  with  the 
editorial  system  will  include  the  LASR 
library,  Macintosh-based  Page  Director 
page  layout  and  Ad  Director  ad  layout 
and  the  Mac55  Macintosh-Tandem  in¬ 
terface.  Besides  SII’s  Advertising  Sys¬ 
tem/55,  the  ad  department  will  use 
Mac-based  Pongrass  classified  pagina¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  Macs  to  run  pagi¬ 
nation  applications,  the  installation 
includes  33  editorial  SII  Coyote/PCs 
on  an  Ethernet  LAN  and  10  Coy¬ 
ote/PCs  in  advertising. 

Monotype  Inc., 

Rolling  Meadows,  Ill. 

Sixteen  ExpressMaster  Laser  1270 
dpi/108-pica  imaging  systems  for  Tope¬ 
ka  (Kan.)  -based  Stauffer  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  newspapers.  The  publisher  of 
20  dailies  and  10  weeklies  in  11  states 
called  the  purchase  the  final  piece  in 
paginated  color  production  after  grad¬ 
ual  in-house  installation  of  Macintosh- 
based  systems  and  a  move  to  color  pag¬ 
ination  and  printing.  The  output  sys¬ 
tem’s  RipExpress  is  based  on  Adobe 
Systems  Configurable  PostScript,  in¬ 
corporating  PostScript  Level  2,  stan¬ 
dard  compression  routines  and  Adobe’s 
Accurate  Screens  algorithm. 

Monotype  supplied  the  parent  com¬ 
pany’s  Stauffer  Media  Systems  prepress 
systems  business  with  a  full-page  im¬ 
ager  for  a  new  research  and  training 
lab  at  its  corporate  offices.  The  Topeka 
lab  trains  employees  of  Stauffer  and 
other  interested  organizations  in  pagi¬ 
nation,  color  separation  and  imager 
operation.  Noting  it  likely  is  the  only 
group  producing  all  its  newspapers  in 
the  same  way  on  the  same  equipment, 
Stauffer  said  its  goal  is  color-capable 
pagination  by  year’s  end  for  all  its  pa¬ 
pers,  which  range  from  6,000  to  75,000 
circulation. 
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Newsprint  numbers 

NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPRINT 
production  in  the  first  quarter  of  1993 
rose  10.2%  above  the  same  period  last 
year,  representing  a  0.4%  increase  at 
U.S.  mills  and  an  11.7%  increase  at 
Canadian  mills. 

Total  shipments  during  the  quarter 
were  up  8%  compared  with  year-earlier 
figures. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  estimated  U.S.  daily  news¬ 
papers  held  more  than  1.08  million 
metric  tons  of  newsprint  at  the  end  of 
March,  representing  a  45-day  supply 
and  a  13.2%  increase  over  the  levels  one 
year  before.  Union  contracts  with 
Canadian  papermakers  expire  this 
spring. 

Suppliers’  end-of-month  stocks 
throughout  the  quarter  were  down  by 
more  than  a  third  compared  with  the 
same  three  months  in  1992.  North 
American  mills’  first-quarter  operating 
rates  were  put  at  96.7%  (97.2%  in  the 
U.S.,  96%  in  Canada). 

Triple-I  loses 
PostScript  suit 

SOFTWARE  FROM  ADOBE  Systems 
Inc.  does  not  infringe  a  patent  held  by 
Information  International  Inc.  The  re¬ 
cent  ruling  by  a  federal  judge  ended  a 
lawsuit  filed  by  triple-I  in  1989  against 
PostScript  language  developer  Adobe 
and  early  PostScript  user  Apple  Com¬ 
puter  Inc. 

All  parties  are  California  companies; 
the  suit  was  heard  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  just-concluded  suit  was  but  the 
latest  action  in  a  wake  of  litigation  that 
has  trailed  the  technique  since  its  in¬ 
vention  in  the  1970s:  creation  of  type 
from  outline  data. 

The  judge  found  no  infringement  be¬ 
cause  the  companies  employed  different 
designs  for  generating  characters.  The 
defendants’  attorney  told  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  the  decision  was  im¬ 
portant  in  view  of  possible  implications 
for  PostScript  users. 

The  original  technology,  according  to 
a  triple-I  spokesman,  was  developed  by 
Rockwell  International’s  Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter  (now  Graphic  Systems)  Divi¬ 
sion  for  its  Metroset  typesetters.  Triple- 


I  acquired  Rockwell’s  Metroset  business 
in  1979  and  took  title  to  the  patent  in 
1983  after  settlement  of  litigation  be¬ 
tween  Rockwell  and  Eltra  Corp. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Seybold  Report  on 
Publishing  Systems  reported  settlement 
of  a  1982  suit  brought  by  Rockwell 
against  Allied  Corp.  for  Mergenthaler’s 
storage  of  font  masters  in  outline  form. 

Though  Culver  City-based  triple-I 
bought  the  Rockwell  business  prior  to 
Allied’s  settlement,  triple-I  was  not  a 
party  to  the  litigation,  according  to  the 
company’s  spokesman. 

Seybold  said  settlement  terms  were 
not  disclosed  and  further  speculated  on 
Rockwell’s  possible  pursuit  of  others,  in- 
cluding  Compugraphic  Corp.  (see 
reprinted  excerpt  in  Feb.  22,  issue). 

Compugraphic  was  eventually  sued 
by  triple-I,  which  by  then  had  acquired 
title  to  the  patent.  In  a  pretrial  settle¬ 
ment,  Compugraphic  paid  triple-I  $5 
million  over  three  years  in  exchange 
for  release  of  past  claims  against  it  and 
a  non-exclusive  license  for  future  sales. 
triple-I  did  grant  other  licenses  to  the 
technology,  which  it  said  it  believed  to 
be  “fundamental  to  the  setting  and 
display  of  type  on  raster  imaging 
equipment.” 

Ponderosa  set 
for  N.Y.  de-inking 

PONDEROSA  FIBRES  OF  America 
Inc.,  a  recycled  paper  pulp  producer  for 
the  past  28  years,  announced  that  its 
Recycling  Corporation  of  America  sub¬ 
sidiary  is  in  the  final  permitting  stages 
for  construction  of  recycled  newsprint 
mills  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  in  New  York 
City’s  South  Bronx  (E&P,  Sept.  7  and 
Dec.  7, 1991). 

As  of  last  month,  RCA  said  it  had 
letters  of  intent  for  newsprint  purchases 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  New 
York  Post  and  oral  commitments  from 
Newsday  and  the  Gannett  Co. 

RCA  negotiated  to  buy  waste  paper 
New  York  City  now  pays  to  have  re¬ 
moved  to  landfills.  The  city  agreed  to 
sort  and  deliver  the  required  paper  from 
the  estimated  690,000  tons  of  old  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  it  generates  an¬ 
nually.  RCA  is  exploring  landfill  cover 
and  fill  for  old  mine  sites  as  possible 
uses  for  its  deinking  sludge. 

The  minimill  to  be  built  at  the 


Harlem  River  Transportation  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  Center  beginning  in  late  1993 
for  a  January  1995  start-up  will  annual¬ 
ly  consume  170,000  tons  of  paper  to 
produce  135,000  tons  of  recycled 
newsprint.  A  mix  of  70%  old  news¬ 
papers  and  30%  old  magazines  is  under 
consideration.  The  company  is  now  se¬ 
lecting  a  paper  machine  and  other 
equipment. 

The  site  has  sufficient  land  to  permit 
the  mill  to  double  in  size  if  product 
price  and  demand  are  adequate.  Pon¬ 
derosa  president  Martin  B.  Bernstein 
said  operations  would  remain  efficient 
up  to  375-ton-per-day  capacity,  beyond 
which  the  minimill  would  experience 
difficulties  in  sludge  removal,  deliveries 
and  sourcing.  In  a  statement,  he  said  he 
believes  “newsprint  prices  will  have  re¬ 
covered”  by  early  1995. 

N.Y.  Times,  unions 
reach  agreements 

BY  EARLY  APRIL,  the  New  York  Times 
and  four  labor  unions  had  agreed  to  re¬ 
place  contracts  that  expired  March  31. 

The  Times  awaited  printers’  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  its  agreement  with  New  York  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union  No.  6.  A  week  earli¬ 
er,  agreements  were  ratified  by  elec¬ 
trical  workers,  lithographers  and 
plumbers. 

The  company,  which  did  not  release 
details,  said  the  agreements  were  along 
the  lines  of  new  long-term  pacts  with 
other  unions.  Talks  continue  with  four 
other  unions,  including  the  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Dow  Jones  audiotex 
at  Palm  Beach 

DOW  JONES  VOICE  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  will  provide  its  Voice  Information 
Network  through  the  audiotex  service 
of  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post. 

Dow  Jones  VIN  offers  financial  and 
industry  news,  ski  reports  and  movie  re¬ 
views  to  callers  to  the  Post’s  350  511 
number. 

VIN  offers  clients  the  latest  news  on 
more  than  100  topics  and  50  industries. 
Voice  Information  Services  is  part  of  the 
Dow  Jones  Business  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  group  in  the  electronic  publishing 
segment  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 
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Cartoonists^  group 
picks  a  new  leader 

Bruce  Beattie  becomes  NCS  president  at  a  meeting 
featuring  some  criticism  of  how  officers  are  chosen 


by  David  As  tor 

BRUCE  BEATTIE  HAS  been  elected 
president  of  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society,  succeeding  “Momma”  and 
“Miss  Peach”  creator  Mell  Lazarus. 

Beattie,  like  Lazarus,  is  a  two-feature 
artist  —  doing  the  “Snafu”  comic  pan¬ 
el  for  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associ¬ 
ation  as  well  as  editorial  cartoons  for 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  NeivS'Jour- 
nal  and  Copley  News  Service. 

And  Beattie,  as  Lazarus  did  in  1989, 
is  setting  an  ambitious  agenda  for  his 
administration.  The  new  president  said 
his  goals  include  increasing  NCS 
membership,  publishing  a  membership 
directory,  keeping  regional  chapters  on 
a  sound  footing,  updating  the  47-year- 
old  organization’s  bylaws  and  investi¬ 
gating  the  possibility  of  a  health  plan 
for  cartoonists. 

Beattie,  who  was  previously  third 
vice  president  of  the  NCS,  heads  a 
1993-95  board  featuring  three  new¬ 
comers  —  second  vice  president  Jim 
Borgman,  an  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate;  secretary  Glenn 
Bernhardt,  a  free-lance  cartoonist;  and 
membership  chair  Scott  Shaw,  an  ani¬ 
mation  cartoonist. 

Several  minutes  after  the  new  board 
was  introduced  at  an  NCS  business 
meeting  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  a  car¬ 
toonist  stood  up  to  question  how  NCS 
officers  are  nominated. 

“How  do  we  get  up  here?”  asked 
“Herb  &  jamaal”  creator  Steve  Bentley 
as  he  pointed  to  the  dais  where  the  of¬ 
ficers  sat.  “1  want  to  do  my  share.  I 
wanted  to  be  part  of  the  board.  It  hurts 
me.  I  worked  hard.” 

Bentley,  for  instance,  was  heavily  in¬ 
volved  in  a  reform  of  the  NCS  awards 
system  (E&P,  Dec.  28,  1991)  that  has 
gotten  mostly  positive  reviews. 


Bruce  Beattie 


The  Tribune  Media  Services  car¬ 
toonist,  who  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Comic  Art  Professional  Society  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  also  said  he  has  been  an  NCS 
member  for  nearly  20  years. 

When  asked  after  the  meeting  why 
he  thought  he  wasn’t  nominated  for  a 
board  spot,  Bentley  told  E&P,  “Maybe 
it’s  my  outspokenness.” 

As  he  answered  the  question,  a 
number  of  cartoonists  walked  up  to 
Bentley  to  thank  him  for  speaking  out. 
Several  stated  that  they  thought  the 
nominating  process  for  the  NCS  board 
was  “cliquish”  and  “exclusionary,”  and 
one  person  also  criticized  the  board  for 
being  all  white  and  all  male. 

“The  Family  Circus”  creator  Bil 
Keane  of  King,  speaking  during  the 
business  meeting,  said  the  NCS  needs 
to  take  a  look  at  its  nominating 
process. 

As  is  the  case  with  a  number  of  oth¬ 
er  organizations,  the  general  NCS 


membership  is  not  directly  involved  in 
nominating  board  candidates.  Mem¬ 
bers  do  get  to  vote  on  the  candidates, 
who  usually  run  unopposed. 

Beattie  was  also  approached  by  EfiPP 
after  the  meeting  for  his  response  to 
Bentley’s  comments. 

“I’m  sorry  he  feels  the  way  he  does,” 
said  Beattie,  who  agreed  that  Bentley 
has  been  an  active  NCS  member. 

Beattie  added  that  the  NCS  leader¬ 
ship  “didn’t  mean  anything  personal” 
when  Bentley  was  not  nominated  for 
the  board.  He  said  there  were  only  a 
small  number  of  slots  available,  and 
that  Bernhardt  had  done  a  great  job 
heading  the  NCS  Northern  California 
chapter  and  Shaw  would  help  the  NCS 
get  more  members  from  the  animation 
field.  Also,  Borgman  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  who  gives  the  board  its  only  of¬ 
ficer  focusing  exclusively  on  editorial 
cartooning. 

Other  1993-95  board  members,  con¬ 
tinued  Beattie,  are  holdovers  from  the 
Lazarus  administration.  “It’s  important 
to  change  members  of  the  board  fairly 
slowly,”  said  the  new  president.  “We 
need  to  have  an  institutional  memory 
so  we  make  less  mistakes.” 

Re-elected  board  members  include 
first  vice  president  Jack  Caprio,  who 
works  with  “B.C.”/“Wizard  of  Id”  cre¬ 
ator  Johnny  Hart  of  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate;  third  vice  president  Frank 
Springer,  a  free-lance  cartoonist;  trea¬ 
surer  Larry  Katzman,  who  made  his 
name  in  magazine  cartooning;  and  na¬ 
tional  representative  Jerry  Scott,  who 
does  “Baby  Blues”  with  Rick  Kirkman 
for  Creators  and  “Nancy”  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate.  Scott  and  Bentley 
collaborated  on  the  NCS  award  reform 
effort. 

Beattie  (profiled  in  E&P,  July  4, 
1992)  also  spoke  about  the  two-term 
Lazarus  presidency. 

“I’m  really  honored  and  delighted  to 
be  the  president  of  the  NCS,  but  Mell 
is  going  to  be  an  awfully  tough  act  to 
follow,”  said  Beattie.  “He’s  done  such  a 
wonderful,  wonderful  job.  He’s  ar¬ 
guably  done  more  for  the  NCS  than 
any  other  president  in  its  history.” 

Perhaps  Lazarus’  biggest  accomplish¬ 
ment  was  spearheading  the  formation 
of  NCS  chapters,  which  have  given  the 
organization  a  local  presence  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country  and  drawn 
more  members  into  the  national  group. 

Lazarus  said  of  his  1989-93  tenure. 
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“It’s  been  a  lot  of  work  but  also  a  lot  of 
fun.” 

Attendees  at  the  NCS  weekend’s 
Reuben  Award  ceremony  (covered  in 
last  week’s  E&P)  showed  their  appreci¬ 
ation  for  the  outgoing  president  by  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  standing  ovation. 

Also  receiving  a  standing  ovation,  at 
the  business  meeting,  was  Lazarus’ 
presidential  predecessor,  “For  Better  or 
For  Worse”  creator  Lynn  Johnston  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate.  This  oc¬ 
curred  when  Johnston  was  given  a  be¬ 
lated  gift  for  serving  as  NCS  head. 

Speaking  of  Johnston,  Keane  praised 
the  cartoonist  for  her  recent  gay- 
themed  sequence  that  upset  some 
newspaper  editors  (E&P,  April  3  and 
10,  1993).  “I  thought  Lynn  did  a  won¬ 
derful  job,”  he  said  while  emceeing  the 
Reuben  ceremony.  The  audience  of 
more  than  300  responded  with  deafen¬ 
ing  applause. 

Keane,  at  the  business  meeting,  also 
commented  about  the  Reuben  voting. 
Keane  stated,  as  he  has  before,  that  no 
creator  should  be  allowed  to  win  the 
“Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the  Year” 
Reuben  more  than  once  in  his  or  her 
career. 

Bentley  said  the  Reuben  process 
needs  to  be  changed  so  that  more  car¬ 
toonists  who  are  not  high-profile  syn¬ 
dicated  comic  creators  get  nominated. 

He  also  suggested  that  the  NCS 
consider  instituting  a  division  award 
for  younger  cartoonists.  Jeff  Millar, 
who  does  the  Universal-distributed 
“Tank  McNamara”  with  Bill  Hinds, 
added  that  there  should  be  a  division 
award  for  college  cartoonists. 

Measures  like  these,  they  said, 
would  attract  new  NCS  members  and 
make  them  feel  more  a  part  of  the 
organization. 


Many  NCS  members,  whether 
younger  or  older,  receive  requests  for 
originals  from  charitable  organizations, 
which  might  then  auction  them  off  to 
raise  money.  Yet  current  federal  law 
does  not  allow  cartoonists  to  take  any 
significant  tax  deduction  for  these 
donations. 

“Ernie”  creator  Bud  Grace  of  King 
suggested  to  the  business  meeting  au¬ 
dience  that  cartoonists  ask  any  charita¬ 
ble  organization  receiving  originals  to 
write  their  congresspeople  about  get¬ 
ting  this  tax  law  changed.  If  such  a  let¬ 
ter  is  not  written,  added  Grace,  car¬ 
toonists  should  perhaps  not  give  origi¬ 
nals  to  the  organization  again. 

The  business  meeting  also  featured 
updates  on  the  proposal  for  a  series  of 
postal  stamps  marking  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  comics  in  1995  (E&P, 
April  17,  1993),  the  plan  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  of  Caricature  and  Car¬ 
toon  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.  (E&P, 
Feb.  6,  1993),  and  the  progress  of  the 
International  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art 
in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  (E&P,  May  9, 
1992). 

IMCA  founder  Mort  Walker,  who 
does  “Beetle  Bailey”  for  King,  said  cur¬ 
rent  plans  call  for  the  museum’s  build¬ 
ing  to  be  completed  in  December  1994 
—  with  the  NCS  possibly  meeting  in 
Boca  Raton  the  following  spring.  Next 
year’s  Reuben  gathering  will  be  in  La 
Jolla,  Calif.,  near  San  Diego. 

This  year’s  Reuben  weekend  also 
featured  the  annual  NCS  talent  show. 
The  performer  drawing  the  most  ap¬ 
plause  was  “George”  creator  Mark  Szo- 
rady  of  King,  who  expertly  juggled 
balls  symbolizing  comics  being  moved 
around  by  newspaper  editors. 

Another  well-received  act  was  the 
annual  “Baby  Blues  Brothers”  musical 
number.  This  year’s  rockers  included 
Rick  Kirkman  on  lead  vocals  and  har¬ 
monica,  magazine  cartoonist  Arnold 
Roth  on  sax,  and  Jerry  Scott,  “Fox- 
Trot”  creator  Bill  Amend  of  Universal 
and  magazine  cartoonist  James  Bellora 
on  guitars. 

A  friend  of  Scott,  real  estate  man 
and  comedian  Russell  Shaw,  did  a  rou¬ 
tine  to  close  out  the  business  meeting 
in  which  he  posed  as  a  representative 
of  “Infiniti  Features  Syndicate.”  The 
first  25  cartoonists  jumping  to  IFS,  he 
announced,  would  receive  a  free  In¬ 
finiti  automobile  parked  outside  the 
hotel. 

“I  don’t  want  to  insult  anyone,” 
deadpanned  Shaw,  “but  cartoonists 
traditionally  have  not  driven  the  best 
cars.”  BEOT 


Lesher  suit  against 
syndicate  is  settled 

LESHER  COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 
has  settled  its  lawsuit  against  United 
Media  and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
over  the  right  to  publish  various  syndi¬ 
cated  features. 

Clayton  Haswell,  executive  editor  of 
LCI’s  Contra  Costa  Times  flagship 
newspaper,  said  the  agreement  clears 
the  way  for  Lesher  papers  to  begin 
publishing  “Peanuts,”  “Garfield,”  “Miss 
Manners”  and  “VCR  Plus”  television 
codes. 

The  settlement  was  reached  three 
days  before  the  death  of  LCI  publisher 
and  president  Dean  S.  Lesher,  who 
waged  a  fierce  fight  to  run  the  syndi¬ 
cated  material. 

LCI’s  suit  (E&P,  Dec.  12,  1992)  al¬ 
leged  antitrust  violations.  United  had 
given  the  Chronicle  exclusive  rights  to 
publish  its  features,  preventing  the 
Lesher  papers  from  running  them. 

“The  syndicate  is  recognizing  that 
the  world  has  changed  since  the 
Chronicle  was  granted  exclusivity,”  said 
Haswell.  “A  large  number  of  people 
depend  on  the  Times  for  their  news 
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and  it’s  unfair  to  deprive  them  of  these 
features.” 

Earlier,  LCI  reached  out-of-court 
settlements  with  several  other  syndi¬ 
cates  over  the  same  issue.  An  agree¬ 
ment  with  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
brought  the  LCI  Times  papers  “Calvin 
and  Hobbes,”  “The  Far  Side,”  “Dear 
Abby”  and  Pat  Oliphant’s  editorial  car¬ 
toons.  A  pact  with  King  Features 
Syndicate  introduced  “Dennis  the 
Menace,”  “The  Lockhorns”  and  sever¬ 
al  other  comics  to  the  pages  of  the 
Times  papers,  which  also  include  the 
San  Ramon  Valley  Times,  West  Coun¬ 
ty  Times  and  Valley  Times,  all  in  the 
San  Francisco  East  Bay  region. 

Haswell  said  the  agreements  are  not 
only  a  victory  for  the  Times  news¬ 
papers  but  for  papers  everywhere. 

“These  settlements  make  it  more 
difficult  for  one  organization  to  black¬ 
ball  another,”  he  stated.  — M.L.  Stein 

Museum  hires  exec 
and  plans  an  event 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MUSEUM  of 
Cartoon  Art  in  Florida  has  named  Fritz 
Jellinghaus  director  of  development. 

Jellinghaus,  a  consultant  to  the  mu¬ 
seum  for  the  past  two  years,  will  have 
overall  responsibility  for  planning  and 
implementing  fund-raising  programs. 

The  prime  program  at  this  time  is 
the  one  to  pay  for  a  new  facility  in 
Boca  Raton.  This  campaign  is  headed 
by  “Garfield”  creator  Jim  Davis  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  and  south 
Florida  cultural  leader/philanthropist 
Melba  Urbanek. 


Frit;  Jellinghaus 


One  fund-raising  event  is  taking 
place  May  25  at  New  York  City’s  Puck 
Building,  where  there  will  be  a  silent 
auction  of  original  art  by  cartoonists 
such  as  Davis,  “Peanuts”  creator 
Charles  Schulz  of  United,  “Doones- 
bury”  creator  Garry  Trudeau  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  and  “The 
Family  Circus”  creator  Bil  Keane  of 
King  Features  Syndicate.  The  party 
is  sponsored  by  the  Scene  Not  Herd 
cartoon  apparel  company.  King  and 
others. 

Jellinghaus  has  been  a  marketing 
and  development  consultant  to  institu¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Muse¬ 
um  of  Art,  New  York  Public  Library, 
Museum  of  Art  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  PBS. 

Ivins  is  speaking  at 
cartoon  convention 

MOLLY  IVINS  WILL  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Editorial  Cartoonists’  June  2-6 
convention  in  Austin,  Texas. 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram/Cre- 
ators  Syndicate  columnist  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  talk  at  a  June  5  banquet  in 
Austin’s  Four  Seasons  Hotel. 

AAEC’s  annual  convention  will  also 
feature  sessions  on  finding  full-time 
and  free-lance  work,  avoiding  cliches 
in  editorial  cartoons  and  more. 

Scheduled  speakers  from  the  editor¬ 
ial  cartoon,  newspaper  and  syndicate 
world  include  Richard  Aregood,  Sandy 
Campbell,  Mike  Keefe,  Jack  Ohman, 
Kate  Salley  Palmer,  Joel  Pett,  Roy  Pe¬ 
terson,  Jens  Robinson,  Cullum  Rogers, 
Dick  Wright,  Larry  Wright  and  others. 

Texas  Gov.  Ann  Richards  may 
appear  sometime  during  the  conven¬ 
tion,  according  to  AAEC  president 
Jim  Larrick  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch. 

Fleming  is  promoted 
to  WPWG  sales  post 

MARY  FLEMING  HAS  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  sales  manager  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Writers  Group. 

Fleming  replaces  Sarah  Trott,  who 
became  director  of  newsroom  adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  Washington  Post. 

The  new  WPWG  sales  manager  had 
served  as  the  syndicate’s  marketing  rep- 
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resentative  for  the  past  three  years. 
She  has  also  been  an  advertising  staffer 
for  the  Washington  Post  and  a  market¬ 
ing  representative  for  the  Washington 
Capitals  hockey  team. 

Fleming  is  a  University  of  Maryland 
graduate  who  majored  in  broadcast 
media  and  minored  in  marketing. 

Readers  respond  to 
comic  and  columns 

MORE  THAN  20,000  readers  mailed 
in  a  questionnaire  within  a  week  after 
it  was  published  as  part  of  the  May  2 
“Doonesbury.” 

Garry  Trudeau  used  the  “cartoon 
town  meeting”  poll  as  a  device  to  crit¬ 
icize  Ross  Perot.  The  first  question,  for 
instance,  read,  “Do  you  think  the 
White  House  should  continue  to  kow¬ 
tow  to  a  third-place,  on-again,  off- 
again,  presidential  wannabe?” 

Early  sampling  had  the  poll  running 
100  to  1  against  Perot,  according  to 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

In  other  reader-response  news,  fi¬ 
nancial  columnist  Malcolm  Berko  of 
Creators  Syndicate  received  more 
than  100,000  requests  for  a  free  list  of 
strong-dividend-yielding  stock  issues 
after  writing  a  column  on  the  subject. 

And  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette 
readers  made  their  views  known  when 
voting  on  which  of  two  conservative 
columnists  should  be  added  to  the 
opinion  page.  Cal  Thomas  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  won  by  a 
three  to  one  margin  over  George  Will 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group. 
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Wters  W)rkshop 

By  Jack  Hart 

Expletives  Deleted,  Please 

THOSE  OF  US  old  enough  to  remember  the  Watergate 
tapes  tend  to  think  of  expletives  strictly  in  the  curse-word 
category.  In  fact,  the  word  “expletive”  also  has  a  broader 
sense.  Webster’s  New  World  offers  this  definition:  “a  word, 
phrase,  etc.  not  needed  for  the  sense  but  used  merely  to  fill 
out  a  sentence  . .  . .  ” 

Consider  this  example:  “There  is  a  serene  peacefulness 
about  the  newly  renovated  sanctuary  of  Congregation 
Neveh  Shalom.” 

Your  first  thought  may  be  that  most  peacefulness  is  serene 
and  that  we  probably  don’t  need  the  adjective,  but  you 
might  also  note  that  “there  is”  refers  to  nothing  in  reality. 
The  phrase  merely  fills  out  the  sentence.  That  makes  it  an 
expletive. 

Other  common  expletives  are  “it  is,”  “it  was,”  “there  were” 
and  “there  are.” 

Technically,  “there”  as  used  in  our  example  is  an  adverb, 
but  it  modifies  nothing,  and  the  true  subject  of  the  sen¬ 
tence — in  this  case,  peacefulness — follows  the  verb. 

However,  that  is  just  fodder  for  the  grammarians.  The 
crucial  fact  for  most  of  us  is  that  an  expletive  invariably 
weakens  a  sentence.  Because  the  adverb  refers  to  nothing  in 
reality,  it  does  nothing  to  convey  concrete  meaning  or  to 
create  an  image  in  the  reader’s  mind.  It  also  drains  the  vi¬ 
tality  from  the  sentence.  By  definition,  all  expletives  con¬ 
tain  some  form  of  “to  be,”  the  weakest  of  the  weak  verbs. 

Eliminating  the  expletive,  on  the  other  hand,  opens  the 
possibility  of  a  sentence  built  on  a  strong,  transitive  verb: 
“Serenity  fills  the  sanctuary  of  Congregation  Neveh 
Shalom.” 

Mull  over  one  more  example:  “There  were  so  many  visi¬ 
tors  at  the  zoo  Monday  that  machines  to  tabulate  attendance 
were  overwhelmed,  said  zoo  spokeswoman  Anne  Brown.” 

Eliminate  the  expletive  “there  were,”  and  the  true  subject 
jumps  to  the  head  of  the  sentence.  The  writer  then  faces  the 
question.  The  visitors  did  what?  And  that,  in  turn,  opens 
the  opportunity  for  a  strong  verb.  “So  many  visitors  flooded 
the  zoo  Monday  that  they  overwhelmed  the  machines  used 
to  tabulate  attendance.” 

The  new  syntax  eliminates  the  second  “were,”  too,  but 
the  energetic  writer  will  strengthen  the  sentence  even 
further  by  eliminating  the  subordinate  clause.  That  pro¬ 
duces  this  construction:  “A  flood  of  Monday  visitors  over¬ 
whelmed  the  machines  used  to  tabulate  Washington  Park 
Zoo  attendance.” 

We’ve  dropped  the  attribution,  but  was  it  really  neces¬ 
sary?  Is  Anne  Brown’s  claim  so  controversial  that  it  needs 
attributing?  Or  do  we  derive  more  benefit  from  streamlining 
the  sentence  than  we  gain  by  including  the  attribution? 

Not  every  sentence  should  be  streamlined,  of  course.  Cer¬ 
tain  contexts  call  for  the  discursive  style  that  expletives  en¬ 
courage.  We  all  use  an  occasional  expletive,  and  some  pub¬ 
lications  are  full  of  them.  The  New  Yorker,  with  its  unhur¬ 
ried,  intellectual  pace,  is  a  prime  example.  But  newswriting 
usually  has  a  different  aim.  By  minimizing  the  use  of  exple¬ 
tives,  we  will  help  keep  it  strong,  active  and  vital.  BE^P 
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Former  editor  files 
$  1 0  million  sexual 
discrimination  suit 

Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  and  its  parent, 
Donrey  Media  Group,  are  charged  with 
passing  over  woman  for  top  editor  post 


by  M.L.  Stein 

MARY  HAUSCH,  THE  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review 'Journal  who  was  passed  over 
for  its  editorship  and  later  fired,  has 
filed  a  $10  million  sexual  discrimina¬ 
tion  suit  against  the  paper  and  its  par¬ 
ent  company,  the  Donrey  Media 
Group. 

She  also  is  seeking  “back  pay,  front 
pay  and  reinstatement”  at  the  Journal 
as  well  as  back  pay  for  other  Donrey  fe¬ 
male  employees  who  allegedly  have 
been  paid  less  than  their  male  counter¬ 


parts.  Donrey  vowed  a  “vigorous”  de¬ 
fense  of  the  suit. 

The  federal  court  action,  which  also 
seeks  punitive  damages,  charges  that 
the  Journal  discriminated  against 
Hausch  in  1988  when  it  failed  to  name 
her  editor  after  the  death  of  editor 
Tom  Keevil.  Instead,  the  paper  chose 
Sherman  Frederick,  who  was  then 
working  for  another  Donrey  property, 
the  Alamogordo  (N.M.)  Daily  News. 

Hausch,  43,  who  had  been  with  the 
Journal  for  19  years,  said  she  originally 
had  hired  Frederick  as  a  reporting  in¬ 
tern.  She  said  she  was  not  even  inter¬ 
viewed  to  replace  Keevil. 

The  plaintiff  was  appointed  associ¬ 
ate  editor  upon  Frederick’s  promotion 
and  claimed  her  responsibilities  were 
reduced.  Frederick  is  now  publisher  of 
the  Journal. 


Hausch’s  attorney,  Kathleen  J.  Eng¬ 
land,  contended  that  her  client’s  filing 
of  a  discrimination  charge  with  the 
U.S.  Equal  Rights  Commission  in  1989 
ultimately  led  to  her  “wrongful  termi¬ 
nation”  in  1991.  Hausch  has  charged 
that  her  firing  was  in  retaliation  for  go¬ 
ing  to  the  commission. 

The  complaint  cites  rulings  in 
Hausch’s  favor  by  the  U.S.  Equal  Em¬ 
ployment  Opportunity  Commission 
and  the  Nevada  Equal  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion. 

According  to  the  suit,  the  EEOC  in 
February  determined  that  Hausch  was 


more  qualified  than  Frederick  for  the 
editor’s  job  and  that  she  was  denied 
promotion  because  of  her  sex  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  The 
suit  quotes  the  EEOC  that  its  investi¬ 
gation  found  that  the  “decision  maker, 
the  general  manager,  stated  he  would 
not  hire  a  ‘goddamn  woman.’  ” 

Hausch  states  in  the  complaint  that 
she  believes  that  the  “decision  maker” 
was  Donrey  president  Fred  W.  Smith. 
The  suit  also  alleges  that  Thomas 
Mitchell,  who  took  her  place  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  was  paid  $5,000  more  a 
year  than  she  had  earned  in  the  post 
in  10  years.  Mitchell  has  since  been  el¬ 
evated  to  editor. 

A  secretary  at  the  Journal  told  E&P 
that  neither  Frederick  nor  Mitchell 
would  discuss  the  suit.  However,  David 
M.  Olive,  Donrey’s  assistant  general 


counsel  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  said  the 
company  intends  to  “vigorously  defend 
this  lawsuit.  We  do  not  believe  that  it 
has  any  merit,  and  we  fully  expect  the 
company’s  actions  toward  Ms.  Hausch 
to  be  vindicated.” 

Olive  asserted  that  Hausch  has 
threatened  to  file  the  suit  for  the  past 
three-and-a-half  years  but  “for  some 
reason  she  chose  to  delay  until  now, 
when  the  time  for  filing  suit  on  some 
of  her  allegations  has  almost  expired. 

“The  law  requires  that  she  prove  the 
allegations  that  she  has  made,  and  she 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  attempt  to 
do  so.” 

In  his  brief  statement,  Olive  said 
that  Donrey  “will  refrain  from  trying 
this  case  in  the  pages  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,”  adding,  “Our  silence  to  [Hausch’s] 
public  statements,  however,  should  not 
be  misconstrued  as  agreement  with  any 
of  her  charges  because  we  categorical¬ 
ly  deny  them.” 

In  her  statement  to  the  media, 
Hausch,  currently  a  journalism  instruc¬ 
tor  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  Las 
Vegas,  noted  that  it  has  taken  four 
“stressful”  years  for  her  case  “to  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  justice  system. 

“It  is  distressing  that  it  takes  so  long 
for  cases  of  clear-cut  discrimination  to 
be  resolved  ....  1  hope  my  victory  be¬ 
fore  the  EEOC  and  the  filing  of  this 
lawsuit  will  serve  notice  to  the  power 
structure  in  Donrey  and  other  similar¬ 
ly  dominated  companies  that  they 
must  change  their  ways  and  promote 
people  strictly  on  the  basis  of  merit 
rather  than  gender  or  some  other  dis¬ 
criminating  factor.”  BEiS?? 

High  court 
rules  law 
unconstitutional 

A  LAW  INTENDED  to  stop  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Washington  state  from  re¬ 
porting  the  names  of  juvenile  accusers 
in  sex-crime  trials  is  unconstitutional, 
the  state  Supreme  Court  has  ruled. 

The  court,  in  a  7-0  decision,  said  the 
law  violates  the  Washington  Constitu¬ 
tion’s  guarantee  that  trials  be  open  and 
defendants  have  equal  footing  with 
accusers. 

The  decision,  by  Justice  Richard  Guy, 
upholds  a  King  County  Superior  Court 
ruling  last  year.  —  AP 


“The  law  requires  that  she  prove  the  allegations 
that  she  has  made,  and  she  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  attempt  to  do  so.” 
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Former  L.A.  Times 
reporter  joins 
San  Francisco  daily 

ROBERT  SCHEER,  FORMER  nation¬ 
al  correspondent  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  who  recently  left  the  paper  under 
a  buyout  program,  has  begun  a  twice- 
monthly  column  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

Scheer  is  not  new  to  San  Francisco. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  he  edited  Ram¬ 
parts  magazine. 

“Bob  Scheer  has  inspired  a  whole 
generation  of  writers,”  said  Examiner 
executive  editor  Phil  Bronstein.  “Now 
that  he’s  coming  back  to  the  Bay  area, 
the  most  literate  audience  in  the  world 
is  going  to  be  treated  to  even  more  ex¬ 
citing  journalism  in  the  pages  of  the 
Examiner.” 

Scheer,  who  has  authored  four  books, 
has  been  a  fellow  at  Stanford  Universi¬ 
ty,  the  Moscow  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  a  Poynter  Fellow  at  Yale. 

Quayle  roosts 
on  Central  board 

CENTRAL  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  wel¬ 
comed  family  member  and  former  Vice 
President  Dan  Quayle  to  its  board  of 
directors. 

Quayle,  grandson  of  deceased  Cen¬ 
tral  Newspapers  founder  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam,  was  elected  April  21  at  the  annu¬ 
al  shareholders  meeting  in  Indianapolis. 

Re-elected  to  the  board  were  Kent  E. 
Agness,  Malcolm  W.  Applegate, 
William  A.  Franke,  Eugene  S.  Pulliam, 
James  C.  Quayle,  Frank  E.  Russell  and 
Louis  A  Weil  111. 

Gannett  rejects 
confidential  voting 

GANNETT  CO.  INC.  shareholders  re¬ 
jected  a  proposal  that  would  have  kept 
their  votes  confidential  until  after  they 
were  counted. 

Opposed  by  management,  the  pro¬ 
posal  was  initiated  by  the  Newspaper 
Guild  as  a  way  of  protecting  sharehold¬ 
ers  from  management  pressure  to 
change  their  votes  before  ballots  are 
tallied. 

A  similar  measure  was  accepted  by 


Knight -Ridder  Inc.  earlier  this  year. 

Also  at  Gannett’s  annual  meeting  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  May  4,  shareholders 
rejected  a  proposal  calling  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  review — with  the  purpose  of 
reducing  or  terminating — tobacco 
advertising. 

Shareholders  re-elected  four  people 
to  the  board  of  directors:  toy  company 
executive  and  children’s  book  author 
Meredith  A.  Brokaw,  former  Detroit 
News  publisher  Peter  B.  Clark,  former 
Combined  Communications  Corp. 
chairman  John  J.  Louis  Jr.,  and  Gannett 
president  and  CEO  John  J.  Curley. 

Gannett,  the  largest  U.S.  newspaper 
group,  acquired  the  News  in  1986  and 
Combined  in  1968. 

USA  Today  to 
print  in  U.K. 

USA  TODAY  PLANS  to  begin  print¬ 
ing  its  international  edition  in  London 
later  this  year. 

The  new  print  site  will  improve  ser¬ 
vice  to  U.K.  readers,  whose  papers  now 
are  flown  in  from  Europe. 

The  international  edition,  available 
in  90  nations,  began  printing  in 
Switzerland  in  1986  and  Hong  Kong  in 
1988. 

Printing  by  Newsfax  International 
Ltd.  was  scheduled  to  start  late  this 
summer. 

Reuters  flees 
Fleet  Street 

REUTERS  IS  JOINING  the  exodus 
from  the  traditional  home  of  the  British 
press  on  Fleet  Street  and  combining  all 
its  news  operations  in  a  new  building. 

The  British-based  news  agency  said 
it  will  move  300  to  400  employees  from 
its  main  U.K.  news  operations  at  85 
Fleet  St.  and  from  television  offices  at 
Park  Royal  in  west  London  to  a  new 
building  on  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  where 
they  will  join  Independent  Television 
News,  in  which  Reuters  holds  an  18% 
stake. 

“We  are  moving  because  we  want 
to  establish  a  fully  integrated  news  op¬ 
eration,  merging  television,  text  and 
news  pictures  in  one  of  London’s  finest 
new  buildings,”  said  editor  in  chief 
Mark  Wood. 


The  U.K.’s  largest  news  and  financial 
information  company,  which  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  Fleet  Street  address  since  the 
building  was  constructed  in  1939,  will 
maintain  its  corporate  headquarters 
there.  Likewise,  some  TV  operations 
will  remain  at  Park  Royal. 

Reuters  has  agreed  in  a  letter  of  in¬ 
tent  with  ITN,  subject  to  contract,  to  a 
15 -year  lease  of  50,000  square  feet  of  of¬ 
fice  space  on  two  floors  of  the  new 
building. 

Striker  bill 
on  the  line  again 

COMMITTEES  IN  BOTH  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
have  sent  to  the  floor  bills  that  would 
prohibit  employers  from  permanently 
replacing  striking  workers. 

Observers  believe  chances  for  pas¬ 
sage  on  the  House  floor  are  promising, 
although  Republicans  against  the  mea¬ 
sure  may  try  to  stop  it  in  the  Senate 
with  a  filibuster. 

N.Y.  Times  offers 
dealer  newsletter 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  circulation 
department  has  begun  publishing  a  bi¬ 
monthly  newsletter  for  the  some  10,000 
retail  news  dealers  who  sell  the  Times 
and  other  publications  in  the  metropol¬ 
itan  area. 

Dealer  Times  contains  information  to 
help  dealers  operate  their  businesses 
profitably.  The  four-page  newsletter  in¬ 
cludes  stories  on  such  topics  as  foiling 
newspaper  theft,  expediting  credits  for 
Times  copies  that  are  not  sold  and  in¬ 
creasing  customer  traffic. 

NABJ  president 
on  top  100  list 

SIDMEL  ESTES-SUMPTER,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists  and  a  producer  and  planning 
manager  for  WAGA-TV  in  Atlanta,  has 
been  named  by  Ebony  magazine  as  one 
of  the  100  most  influential  black  Amer¬ 
icans  and  organization  leaders. 

The  list  is  featured  in  the  publica¬ 
tion’s  May  issue. 
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In  Brief 

Poll  sees  science 
news  craving 

MOST  AMERICANS  THINK  science 
news  is  as  important  as  crime,  financial, 
political,  sports  or  any  other  kind  of 
news,  and  they  crave  even  more  science 
news,  according  to  a  study  for  the  Sci¬ 
entists’  Institute  for  Public  Information 
in  New  York. 

By  a  majority  of  71%  to  17%,  those 
surveyed  opposed  cutting  back  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  science  coverage,  according  to 
the  survey  of  1,250  Americans  by  Louis 
Harris  of  LH  Research. 

Children’s  health  recorded  the  high¬ 
est  level  of  interest — 68%  of  people 
want  more — followed  by  AIDS  devel¬ 
opments,  genetic  research,  solid  waste 
and  women’s  health. 

While  60%  of  Americans  think  their 
families’  health  problems  are  adequately 
covered  by  newspapers,  magazines  and 
television,  fully  34% — and  49%  of 
black  people — think  their  health  prob¬ 
lems  are  underreported. 

The  survey  concludes  that  there  is 
solid  and  broad  support  for  increased 
coverage  of  science  news. 

“This  survey  provides  compelling  evi¬ 
dence  for  a  reassessment  of  news  cover¬ 
age  priorities.  Not  only  is  science  liter¬ 
acy  important  for  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
it  is  used  by  the  public  to  cope  and 
thrive  in  the  modern  world,”  the  au¬ 
thors  conclude. 

Mailer  APD 
adds  affiliates 

ALTERNATE  POSTAL  DELIVERY  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  added  seven 
new  markets  to  its  network  of  affiliated 
private  mail  delivery  companies. 

They  are  Ventura  County  News¬ 
papers,  publisher  of  the  Ventura, 
Calif.,  Star-Free  Press;  Neighbors  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  San  Diego;  Schurz  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Anderson 
Publications  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Anderson,  Ind.,  Herald  Bulletin; 
Thomson  Newspaper’s  Tribune  Star  in 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Capital  Cities/ ABC 
Inc.’s  Oakland  Press  in  Pontiac,  Mich.; 
and  Cowles  Publishing  Co.’s  Spokane 
Advertiser  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  in  Spokane,  Wash. 


The  new  members  join  a  network  of 
over  50  affiliates,  which  deliver  maga¬ 
zines  and  catalogs  in  their  markets  un¬ 
der  contract  with  APD. 

APD  also  announced  that  it  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Frank  Gallagher  as  Southeast 
regional  sales  director.  He  will  coordi¬ 
nate  efforts  to  sell  “ride  along”  ads  to 
accompany  deliveries  made  by  APD’s 
Florida  affiliates. 

Sunday  editions 
in  Europe 

AFTER  LESS  THAN  six  months,  De 
Tijd  op  Zondag  ceased  publication. 

It  was  the  Netherlands’  only  Sunday 
newspaper,  according  to  Newspaper 
Techniques ,  which  reported  that  “it  was 
the  second  such  venture  in  30  months 
to  fail  in  persuading  the  Dutch  to  take 
a  Sunday  newspaper.” 

Across  the  North  Sea,  Britain’s  Lon- 
rho  PLC  said  it  received  what  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  “acceptable”  offer  from 
Guardian  &  Manchester  Evening  News 
PLC  for  The  Observer,  the  world’s  old¬ 
est  Sunday  paper. 

Lonrho  said  a  sale  is  subject  to  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Observer’s  board  and 
regulators’  approval.  Reporting  the  of¬ 
fer,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said  the 
Lonrho  conglomerate  has  been  selling 
assets  for  the  past  year  to  reduce  its 
debt. 

The  Guardian,  which  has  no  Sunday 
edition,  is  expected  to  continue  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Observer.  An  earlier  offer  by 
Newspaper  Publishing  PLC  would  have 
meant  closure  of  the  202 -year-old  news¬ 
paper  and  merger  of  its  staff  with  that 
of  Newspaper  Publishing’s  Independent 
on  Sunday. 

A  few  weeks  after  a  satisfactory  offer 
from  the  Guardian  was  announced.  The 
Independent  reported  without  explana¬ 
tion  that  Sir  Ralf  Dahrendorf  had  re¬ 
signed  as  chairman  of  its  Newspaper 
Publishing  parent  company. 

SND  going  overseas 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  Newspaper  Design 
is  taking  its  annual  design  workshop 
overseas  for  the  first  time. 

SND,  based  in  Reston,  Va.,  in  April 
set  its  first  workshop  outside  North 
America  for  Barcelona,  Spain,  in  1995. 


“Fourteen  percent  of  our  members 
live  outside  North  America,  yet  we’ve 
never  had  the  annual  workshop  off  this 
continent,”  said  Neil  Chase,  chairman 
of  SND’s  workshop  committee  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Chase  Publishing  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

The  group  counts  2,700  members 
from  40  nations. 

Three  trustees  quit 
Freedom  Forum 

THREE  FREEDOM  FORUM  trustees 
have  resigned  amid  a  New  York  attor¬ 
ney  general’s  probe  into  the  spending 
practices  of  the  charitable  organiza¬ 
tion,  formerly  named  the  Gannett 
Foundation. 

The  former  trustees  are  Dolph  Si¬ 
mons  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Lawrence 
(Kan.)  Journal-World,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  president  Frank  Rhodes  and  former 
Nebraska  Gov.  Kay  Orr. 

Simons  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  the  investigation  “was  not  a  factor” 
in  his  resignation  but  did  not  say  why 
he  quit. 

Rhodes  said  he  quit  over  the  “proper 
role  of  directors  in  the  audit  process.” 

Freedom  Forum’s  board,  headed  by 
retired  Gannett  Co.  chairman  Allen  H. 
Neuharth,  elected  former  astronaut 
Alan  Shepard  and  columnist  Carl 
Rowan  as  replacement  trustees. 

lAPA  boosts  staff 

THE  INTER  AMERICAN  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  added  a  technical  manager 
and  a  press  freedom  coordinator  to  its 
Miami  staff. 

Harry  Caicedo,  who  as  a  part-timer 
founded  lAPA’s  technical  center  last 
year,  joined  as  a  full-time  staffer  in 
January. 

Ricardo  Trotti,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  El  Liberal  in  Santiago  del  Es- 
tero,  Argentina,  joined  as  press  freedom 
coordinator,  thanks  to  a  three-year 
grant  from  the  John  S.  and  James  L. 
Knight  Foundation. 

lAPA  also  announced  that  three 
presidents  have  agreed  to  address  its 
49th  General  Assembly  in  Bariloche, 
Argentina,  Nov.  15-18:  Carlos  Menem 
of  Argentina,  Patricio  Aylwin  of  Chile 
and  Luis  Lacalle  of  Uruguay. 
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Newsday  promotion 
offers  scholarships 

A  NEW  PROMOTION  that  awards 
college  scholarship  money  is  being 
sponsored  by  Newsday,  Melville,  N.Y., 
and  New  York  Newsday  in  cooperation 
with  New  York  Lottery  Games. 

A  grand  prize  of  a  $100,000  college 
scholarship,  plus  other  college  scholar¬ 
ships  and  prizes  totaling  over  $450,000, 
will  be  awarded  between  May  3  and 
June  27. 

Lotto  Scholar  Dollar  weekly  drawings 
will  be  held  each  week  of  the  game 
from  among  all  eligible  entries  received 
for  that  week’s  drawing.  The  weekly  first 
prize  will  be  one  $25,000  scholarship, 
payable  in  four  annual  payments  to  the 
winner  or  to  the  college  or  university  of 
the  designated  winner.  The  grand-prize 
drawing  will  take  place  July  24,  with  50 
winners  of  weekly  prizes  eligible  to 
participate. 

To  participate  in  the  game,  players 
need  any  non-winning  Lotto  Take  Five, 
Numbers,  Win  4,  Pick  10  or  Instant 
Cash  Game  ticket  and  a  coupon  found 
every  day  in  the  paper. 


Freedom  Forum 
names  fellows 

THE  FREEDOM  FORUM  Media  Stud¬ 
ies  Center  at  Columbia  University  has 
named  nine  media  professionals  and 
scholars  as  residential  fellows. 

The  fellowships  support  studies  of 
media  and  communications  issues  that 
have  yielded  books,  new  journalism 
programs  and  investigative  software  for 
the  media  industry. 

New  senior  fellows  for  1993-94  are 
Sig  Gissler,  former  editor  of  the  Mil- 
waukee  Journal,  and  Robert  Jeffrey, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Texas  College 
of  Communications. 

Joining  the  center  as  fellows  are  Alan 
Brinkley,  a  Columbia  University  history 
professor;  James  Clad,  former  South 
Asia  correspondent  with  the  Far  East¬ 
ern  Economic  Review;  Donna  Demac, 
director  of  New  York  University’s  Pro¬ 
gram  on  Copyright  and  New  Technolo¬ 
gies;  Oscar  Gandy  Jr.,  communication 
professor  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Annenberg  School  for  Commu¬ 
nication;  Johanna  Neuman,  USA  To¬ 
day  senior  diplomatic  correspondent;  J. 
Kendrick  Noble,  financial  consultant 
and  former  newspaper  analyst  for 
Paine  Webber;  and  John  Tierney,  a  New 
York  Times  reporter. 
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Hearst 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

ment  Distribution,  as  well  as  four 
grandchildren.  His  wife,  Austine  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Hearst,  died  in  1991. 

‘Father  and  Son* 

In  1991  came  the  publication  of  The 
Hearsts:  Father  and  Son  (Roberts  Rine¬ 
hart  Inc.),  Hearst’s  account  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  career  in  journalism  and  his  own 
years  as  a  newspaperman,  working 
alongside  such  legendary  Hearst  colum¬ 
nists  as  Damon  Runyon,  Walter 
Winchell  and  Louella  Parsons.  (E&P, 
Dec.  14,  1991,  P.  14.) 

Hearst  wrote  that  his  father,  who  died 
in  1951,  had  been  “described  as  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  evil  genius.  That  is  a 
tragic  oversimplification.  He  was  a  score 
of  men  in  one,  an  extraordinarily  com¬ 
plex  character  who  reflected  the  con¬ 
tentious  times  in  which  he  lived  .... 

“The  old  man  was  a  flamboyant  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  He  lived  for  the 
headlines  and  national  press  battles.  Yet 
Pop  prized  privacy  even  more” 

In  the  book,  Hearst  also  discussed 
how  the  1974  kidnapping  of  his  niece 
Patty  Hearst,  which  made  headlines 
everywhere,  affected  the  family. 

He  wrote,  “Everyone  was  concerned 
about  personal  safety.  We  became  ner¬ 


vous  and  suspicious  of  strangers.  Some 
bought  guns.  Others  hired  bodyguards. 
Everyone  without  an  unlisted  phone 
number  got  one.  We  changed  our  living 
patterns,  taking  different  routes  to  of¬ 
fice  and  home  and  not  making  restau¬ 
rant  reservations  in  our  own  names. 

“As  a  family,  we  were  determined  not 
to  draw  attention  to  ourselves.  To  this 
day,  some  of  us  continue  to  keep  a  low 
profile.” 

He  also  delved  into  areas  previously 
not  commented  on  by  the  Hearst  fami¬ 
ly,  including  his  father’s  three-decade 
affair  with  the  actress  Marion  Davies 
and  the  1941  Orson  Welles  and  Her¬ 
man  Mankiewicz  film  Citizen  Kane, 
which  the  author  called  “a  thinly  con¬ 
cealed  takeoff  on  the  old  man’s  life.” 

To  Hearst,  the  movie  was  an  “un¬ 
truthful  and  unfair”  portrait  of  his  fa¬ 
ther.  “Kane  was  depicted  as  a  harsh, 
loud,  imperious  braggart.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  my  father  was  not  that,”  he  wrote. 
“Pop  was  also  portrayed  as  a  man  with¬ 
out  conviction.  Even  his  bitterest  news¬ 
paper  competitors  would  never  claim 
that.” 

Hearst  went  on  to  divulge  how  his  fa¬ 
ther  made  each  of  the  scions  earn  his 
place  in  the  empire. 

“Some  of  my  brothers  were  surprised 
and,  at  times,  shocked  at  what  they  per¬ 
ceived  as  a  hard-nosed  attitude  on  our 


father’s  part  when  it  came  to  their 
work,”  he  wrote.  “Pop  tested  the  ability 
of  each  of  us  to  perform,  independent 
of  our  being  his  sons. 

“Coming  of  age  was  a  very  disturbing 
time  for  each  of  us.  We  had  been  shel¬ 
tered  from  many  of  life’s  cruelties,  de¬ 
spite  various  warnings  by  Pop  that  mak¬ 
ing  a  living  was  no  easy  business.  Most 
of  us  felt  we  needed  more  time  and 
greater  warning  from  him  before  facing 
the  problems  of  a  new  career.  The 
working  world  came  as  a  cold  and  per¬ 
haps  cruel  blast  of  new  air.  My  brothers 
felt  that  Pop  treated  us  harshly.” 

Hearst  Sr.’s  five  sons  were  among  the 
13  trustees  who  gained  voting  control  of 
the  company  following  his  death.  In  his 
will,  he  set  up  three  trusts:  the  first  to 
his  wife,  the  second  to  his  sons  (who 
each  received  enough  stock  to  guaran¬ 
tee  an  annual  income  of  $30,000  and 
controlling  interest  of  the  company), 
and  the  third  for  charitable  and  educa¬ 
tional  purposes. 

In  1955,  Hearst  Jr.,  at  the  age  of  47, 
became  editor  in  chief  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  a  position  his  father  had  held 
for  some  50  years.  At  the  time,  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  assets  totaled  about  $235  mil¬ 
lion,  with  after-tax  net  profits  averaging 
$11  million  annually,  according  to  the 
book. 

At  the  same  time,  Hearst  Corp.  pres- 


William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.  takes 
a  break  in  the  New  York  Mirror 
pressroom  at  age  16. 


Hearst  Jr.  (left),  Bob  Considine  and 
Frank  Conniff  return  from  a  European 
tour  in  1957. 


Hearst  Jr.  covering  the  inauguration 
of  President  Dwight  Eisenhower  in 
1953. 
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ident  Dick  Berlin  began  to  consolidate 
and  increase  his  power  in  the  company 
and  to  put  down  the  sons,  Hearst  wrote. 

While  he  gives  Berlin  credit  for  hav¬ 
ing  helped  the  company  through  diffi¬ 
cult  financial  times  during  the  1930s, 
Hearst  “disagreed  strongly”  with  Berlin’s 
merging  and  selling  Hearst  newspapers 
and  merging  Heajst’s  International 
News  Service  with  United  Press. 

“With  the  merger  of  INS,  a  good  out¬ 
fit  had  passed  into  the  history  of  our  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  news  business,” 
Hearst  wrote.  “The  hurt  was  not  easy  to 
swallow.  And  1  have  never  forgotten  it.” 

Today,  the  Hearst  Corp.  is  one  of  the 
country’s  largest  diversified  communica¬ 
tions  companies.  Based  in  New  York,  it 
operates  12  daily  newspapers,  six  radio 
stations,  six  television  stations  and  sev¬ 
eral  magazines  and  is  a  partner  in  the 
cable  networks  ESPN,  Arts  &  Enter¬ 
tainment  and  Lifetime. 

Hearst  wrote  that  he  believed  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  company  could  remain  intact 
and  privately  owned  “for  the  next  30 
years  or  so,”  when  Hearst  Corp.  stock 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  heirs  of  five 
sons.  But,  he  added,  a  sale  or  public 
stock  offering  is  permissible  under  the 
trust’s  terms.  BECT 

Gag  order  overturned 
in  bombing  case 

A  FEDERAL  APPEALS  panel  has 
overturned  a  sweeping  gag  order  that 
prohibited  attorneys  in  the  World  Trade 
Center  bombing  case  from  discussing 
the  case  with  the  media. 

A  three-judge  panel  of  the  Second 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  on 
April  30  that  U.S.  District  Judge  Kevin 
T.  Duffy’s  April  1  gag  order  was  uncon¬ 
stitutionally  broad  and  violated  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  the  attor¬ 
neys  for  three  criminal  defendants. 

The  defendants.  Middle  East  natives, 
and  their  lawyers  appealed  the  gag  or¬ 
der.  The  defendants  argued  that  be¬ 
cause  their  attorneys  spoke  for  them, 
the  ban  unconstitutionally  limited  their 
speech  as  well. 

The  appeal  was  supported  in  a 
friend-of-the-court  brief  by  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  the  New  York  Times, 
Reuters,  Bloomberg  Business  News, 
Newsday  and  the  Village  Voice,  which 
argued  that  the  gag  order  was  too 
sweeping  and  constituted  prior  restraint 
on  the  media. 

The  appellate  court  said  Duffy  should 
have  considered  less  restrictive  prohibi¬ 
tions  than  a  “blanket”  gag  order. 


Dean  Lesher  dies 

DEAN  LESHER,  PUBLISHER  and 
president  of  Lesher  Communications 
Inc.  and  a  pioneer  in  the  development 
of  suburban  newspapers,  died  May  D  at 
the  age  of  90. 

His  Northern  California  group 
included  the  flagship  newspaper,  the 
Contra  Costa  Times,  six  other  dailies,  11 
weeklies  and  10  shoppers.  In  addition, 
he  owned  a  printing  company  and  was 
board  chairman  of  two  daily  and  12 
weekly  papers  in  California’s  Central 
Valley.  The  cause  of  death  was  not 
immediately  determined  but  Lesher  had 
been  in  ill  health  and  had  heart  bypass 
surgery  in  1991. 

A  Harvard-trained  attorney,  Lesher 
spent  14  years  as  a  successful  trial  lawyer 
in  Kansas  City  before  getting  into  the 
newspaper  business.  When  a  Nebraska 
paper  he  bought  did  poorly,  he  sold  it 
and  moved  to  California,  still 
determined  to  be  a  publisher. 

He  purchased  the  Merced  (Calif.) 
Sun-Star  in  1941,  and  from  that  point, 
his  newspaper  holdings  grew  to  become 
a  $200  million  corporation. 

An  airplane  ride  over  the  then-largely 
rural  Contra  Costa  County  in  the  San 
Francisco  East  Bay  region  convinced 
him  that  it  would  one  day  develop  into 
a  heavily  populated  area  with  commuter 
roads  leading  to  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco.  He  was  right.  In  1982,  the 
National  Newspaper  Association 
honored  Lesher  with  its  highest  award 


Carriers  become 

ADULT  AND  YOUTH  carriers  of  the 
Oceanside  (Calif.)  Blade-Citizen  have 
been  voluntarily  pressed  into  service  as 
crime  watchers  for  the  police. 

During  a  recent  two-hour  session 
conducted  by  the  Carlsbad  Police  De¬ 
partment,  46  carriers  learned  how  to 
spot  clues  of  crimes  being  committed 
and  work  with  the  police  while  main¬ 
taining  their  own  safety. 

The  idea  came  from  the  department, 
which  seeks  to  reduce  crime  by  teach¬ 
ing  those  whose  work  puts  them  on  the 
streets  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning 
hours  how  to  recognize  suspicious  activ¬ 
ity. 

Blade-Citizen  promotion  director 
Bob  Pingley  said  the  paper  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  program  to  other  cities  in  San 


at  age  90 

for  distinguished  leadership  at  a  White 
House  ceremony. 

Lesher  had  a  reputation  as  a  tough 
competitor  in  the  business  world  but 
also  was  well  known  as  a  community 
leader  and  a  generous  donor  to  various 
causes.  His  many  outside  activities 
included  membership  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity  system. 

A  corporate  announcement  said 
George  E.  Riggs,  46,  currently  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  LCI,  will 
take  over  its  management  and  overall 
operating  responsibility. 

Lesher’s  wife,  Margaret,  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board.  Riggs  said 
Lesher  presented  his  wishes  for  his 
succession  at  a  board  meeting  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

Lesher  and  his  award-winning 
newspapers  were  praised  by  a  number  of 
people  in  and  outside  of  journalism. 

“He  left  an  imprint  not  only  on  the 
notion  of  suburban  journalism  and  what 
it  should  be  but  he  had  an  extraordinary 
impact  on  the  growth  of  a  county,”  said 
Tom  Goldstein,  dean  of  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  School  of 
Journalism.  “He’s  part  of  a  vanishing 
generation  of  newspaper  pioneers.” 

Robert  C.  Maynard,  former  publisher 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  credited  Lesher 
with  making  suburban  newspapers 
something  more  than  an  “asterisk”  to 
metro  dailies. 


crime  watchers 

Diego  County  where  it  is  distributed. 

Pingley  said  the  rules  are  carefully 
laid  out  for  the  carriers. 

“We  do  not  want  them  to  stop  any¬ 
one  they  think  is  committing  a  crime,” 
he  explained.  “They  are  to  contact  the 
police.” 

The  carriers,  all  independent  mer¬ 
chants,  were  taught  to  watch  for  aban¬ 
doned  and  stolen  cars,  people  lurking  in 
bushes  and  anything  suspicious. 

“If  they  see  a  guy  coming  out  of  his 
house  carrying  a  briefcase  and  a  cup  of 
coffee,  he  probably  lives  there  and  is  on 
his  way  to  work,”  Pingley  said.  “But  if 
he’s  coming  out  lugging  a  television  set, 
that  should  be  reported.” 

The  Blade-Citizen  has  38  carrier 
routes  in  Carlsbad.  BECT 
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that  afternoon.  The  following  morn¬ 
ing,  some  papers  were  taken,  but  not 
in  such  an  organized  fashion  or  in  the 
same  numbers,  he  said. 

The  Daily  Pennsylvanian  gave  the 
protesters  their  say  in  the  April  20  edi¬ 
tion  when  it  printed  a  letter  signed 
“Members  of  the  Black  Community.” 

It  read,  “The  decision  to  help  our¬ 
selves  to  14,000  free  copies  of  the  Daily 
Pennsylvanian  was  in  no  way  an  illegal 
or  criminal  act.  We  are  not  opposed  to 
free  speech  or  the  diversification  of 
opinions.  However,  we  were  peacefully 
politically  protesting  our  dissatisfaction 
with  the  newspaper.  If  there  is  any 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  our  ac¬ 
tions,  our  political  protest  is  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment.” 

The  letter  called  on  the  university 
administration  to  “re-evaluate  minori¬ 
ty  sensitivity  issues.  Certainly,  we  will 
not  be  passive  and  allow  our  commu¬ 
nity  to  be  slandered.  Action  must  be 
taken.  In  the  immortal  words  of  Mal¬ 
colm  X,  on  April  15,  1993,  ‘Chickens 
came  home  to  roost.’  ” 

Trashing  the 
First  Amendment 

At  least  one  major  metropolitan  daily 
made  it  clear  it  did  not  approve  of  the 
students  “helping  themselves.”  In  an 
April  19  editorial  headed,  “Answer  big¬ 
ots,  don’t  stifle  them,”  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  took  up  for  the  campus 
paper. 

“While  the  protesters  may  be  offend¬ 
ed  by  the  contents  of  the  Daily  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian,”  it  read,  “by  trashing  the  paper 
they  went  too  far — and  did  a  cowardly 
trashing  of  the  First  Amendment.” 

The  Daily  News  maintained  that, 
while  Pavlik  may  be  “as  obnoxious  as 
his  critics  claim”  and  some  of  his  com¬ 
ments  may  be  racist,  he  is  free,  none¬ 
theless,  to  speak  his  mind.  “We  vehe¬ 
mently,  absolutely,  uphold  Pavlik’s  right 
to  write  what  he  thinks — however  of¬ 
fensive — and  the  DP’s  right  to  publish 
and  distribute  it.” 

The  paper  went  on  to  urge  those  of¬ 
fended  by  Pavlik’s  remarks  to  submit 
opinion  columns  or  letters  to  the  editor. 
Beyond  that,  it  said,  a  boycott  of  the 
paper  or  its  advertisers  “might  raise  the 
‘sensitivity’  of  the  paper  a  notch  or 
two.” 

Some  of  those  who  have  taken  issue 
with  Pavlik’s  columns  in  the  past  have 
written  letters  to  the  Daily  Pennsylvan¬ 


ian,  and  the  paper  has  printed  them. 
Glass  related. 

Prior  to  the  swiping  incident,  it  ran  a 
letter  signed  by  202  African-American 
students  and  faculty  that  read,  “We 
cannot  fathom  how  Pavlik’s  articles  can 
be  published  with  the  obvious  under¬ 
standing  that  he  intends  to  demean  and 
discredit. 

“If  the  DP  prints  it,  then  we  must  in¬ 
fer  that  they  agree  with  and  condone  it. 
We  no  longer  believe  the  excuse  that  a 
publication’s  writers  are  entitled  to  ex¬ 
tensive  creative  license  beyond  control.” 

If  students  and  faculty  would  submit 
more  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  editorial 
columns,  then  the  paper  would  print 
them.  Glass  said.  “1  feel  that  more  is 
better  where  expression  is  involved,”  he 
commented. 

Spin  doctoring 

Penn’s  president  and  its  information 
office  attempted  to  put  perspective  on 
the  free  speech  and  racial  issues  raised 
by  the  newspaper  snatching  and,  at  the 
same  time,  scrambled  to  offset  any  dam¬ 
age  to  the  school’s  image. 

In  a  statement  April  23,  president 
Sheldon  Hackney  asserted  that  “free¬ 
dom  of  expression  is  essential  to  acade¬ 
mic  life”  and  that  “taking  newspapers  is 
wrong,”  adding,  “Those  who  are  ac¬ 
cused  of  violations  of  university  policies 
will  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
university’s  judicial  system.” 

Hackney,  who  is  President  Clinton’s 
nominee  to  head  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Humanities,  went  on  to 
urge  the  Daily  Pennsylvanian  staff  and 
those  who  object  to  what  the  paper 
prints  to  “work  together  to  resolve  their 
common  concerns.” 

A  press  release  issued  by  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  public  affairs  people  April  23  told 
of  Penn’s  “commitment  to  minority  per¬ 
manence”  and  its  partnership  with  the 
school’s  “community  of  color.” 

It  related  details  of  Penn’s  fund-rais¬ 
ing  campaign  for  minority  scholarships 
and  its  efforts  to  attract  minority  facul¬ 
ty,  and  reported  statistics  about  black 
students  and  faculty.  (The  university 
has  53  African-American  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  524  undergraduate  African- 
American  students,  constituting  5.6% 
of  all  undergraduates,  according  to  the 
release.) 

“Various  members  of  Penn’s  commu¬ 
nity  have,  at  times,  not  agreed  with 
some  of  the  specific  institutional  strate¬ 
gies  to  foster  a  fully  participatory,  plural 
community,”  it  stated,  “but  most  recog¬ 
nize  that  a  permanent,  diverse  minority 
presence  is  an  established  institutional 
imperative  at  the  university.” 


Depreciate 

Continued  from  page  5 

was  no  automatic  replacement  for  a 
subscriber  who  terminates  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  that  it  maintained  a  relative¬ 
ly  constant  number  of  total  subscribers 
only  through  its  own  substantial  ef¬ 
forts. 

The  Court  pointed  out  that  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service’s  trial  strategy 
made  the  Newark  Ledger’s  proof  sub¬ 
stantially  easier.  The  service  agreed 
with  the  Newark  Ledger’s  estimates  of 
the  useful  life  of  the  paid  subscribers  of 
each  of  the  eight  newspapers.  It  also 
produced  little  or  no  evidence  chal¬ 
lenging  the  Newark  Ledger’s  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  paid  subscribers’  value. 

If  you  have  a  situation  which  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  Newark  Ledger’s,  this  decision  is 
certainly  very  good  news.  But  it  may 
also  be  good  news  if  you  acquired  cus¬ 
tomer  lists  within  the  past  few  years, 
are  able  to  file  amended  returns,  and 
can  persuade  the  IRS  to  allow  you  start 
to  depreciate  those  customer  lists  over 
a  reasonable  period  of  time. 


Sacramento  Bee 
touts  BeeFax  service 

WHEN  A  SACRAMENTO  Bee  story 
on  airline  reimbursement  vouchers  was 
put  on  the  paper’s  BeeFax  service  it 
drew  over  1,600  requests  in  a  three- 
week  period  recently.  About  600  re¬ 
quests  came  in  the  first  day. 

The  story  was  a  follow-up  to  a  Bee 
piece  about  the  recent  airline  price-fix¬ 
ing  lawsuit.  Under  a  settlement,  nine 
airlines  are  required  to  offer  vouchers 
for  partial  reimbursement  to  certain 
passengers. 

The  second  article  explained  who 
qualifies  for  the  vouchers  and  how  to 
file  a  claim. 

Said  Bee  marketing  director  Eric 
Douglas:  “Our  hope  was  that  BeeFax 
would  open  new  channels  of  correspon¬ 
dence  with  our  readers.  As  this  re¬ 
sponse  shows,  readers  seem  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  excited  about  information  they 
can  act  on.  That’s  an  encouraging  sign 
for  the  future  of  the  service.” 

BeeFax,  a  free  service  which  went  on 
line  March  15,  is  supported  by  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  offers  readers  access  to  special 
features  and  over  40  stand-alone  prod¬ 
ucts.  Among  them  are  daily  morning 
and  afternoon  business  reports,  sports 
information,  horoscopes,  comics,  trivia 
and  recipes. 
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ture  voters  and  citizens  —  about  the 
First  Amendment,”  Lucas  said. 

Many  of  the  lesson  plan’s  activities 
are  drawn  from  the  newspaper,  but  Ed¬ 
ucation  for  Freedom  has  a  larger  aim 
than  the  typical  Newspaper  in  Educa¬ 
tion  program. 

“These  lessons  fill  a  great  void  in 
the  education  of  young  people,”  Lucas 
said. 

“It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  the 
basic  constructs  of  our  government. 
They  also  need  to  learn  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibilities  in  assuring  that 
self-government  endures. 

“They  need  to  learn  about  tolerance 


for  differences,  that  the  answer  to 
speech  we  may  hate  is  not  to  suppress 
it  but  to  submit  it  to  the  test  of  other 
views,  that  the  rights  guaranteed  under 
the  First  Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
stitution  are  part  of  everyone’s  daily  life 
and  that,  unless  all  of  us  understand 
and  support  them,  they  will  not  survive 
into  the  future.” 

Education  for  Freedom  begins  with 
simple  classroom  activities  for  children 
in  the  primary  grades. 

Birthday  cards,  for  example,  are  used 
to  introduce  the  concept  of  freedom  of 
expression.  Separate  lesson  plans  tar¬ 
get  older  elementary  schoolchildren 
and  those  in  middle  schools  and  high 
schools. 

All  the  lessons  are  designed  to  relate 
First  Amendment  freedoms  to  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  day-to-day  life. 

In  one  exercise,  for  instance,  stu¬ 
dents  choose  a  single  right  guaranteed 
under  the  First  Amendment  that  they 
must  give  up  for  a  time. 

Nearly  all  the  lessons,  too,  involve  a 
“clipping  assignment”  directing  stu¬ 
dents  to  a  newspaper. 

The  most  popular  lesson  appears  to 
be  “The  Privacy  Triangle,”  which  takes 
its  name  from  a  concept  John  Marshall 
Law  School  law  professor  George 
Trubow  outlined  in  an  address  to  a 
First  Amendment  Congress  seminar 
about  the  conflicts  among  the  press. 


individuals  and  government  that  are 
posed  by  the  right  to  know  and  the 
right  to  privacy. 

In  the  classroom  exercise,  students 
take  the  viewpoint  of  journalists,  indi¬ 
viduals  and  government  while  consid¬ 
ering  such  touchy  cases  as  a  murder 
trial  in  which  both  sides  want  a  gag  or¬ 
der  or  a  news  agency  that  wants  access 
to  an  FBI  document  in  order  to  write 
an  expose  of  a  rock  star. 

Because  of  issues  such  as  these.  Ed¬ 
ucation  for  Freedom’s  teaching  guide 
includes  a  section  entitled  “Will  this 
curriculum  create  controversy?” 

“Teachers  who  have  not  previously 
presented  controversial  issues  may  find 
the  idea  of  doing  so  intimidating,  if  not 
downright  scary,”  the  guide  says. 


The  guide  suggests  preparing  stu¬ 
dents  to  expect  controversy  and  in¬ 
cludes  rules  barring  personal  attacks, 
slogans  and  interruptions. 

“While  all  students  should  have  a 
chance  to  be  heard,  students’  rights 
not  to  express  their  opinions  when 
personal  values  are  involved  should  be 
respected.  Some  issues  may  simply 
strike  too  close  to  home  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  comfort,”  the  guide  says. 

Education  for  Freedom  has  sold 
quite  well  despite  almost  no  marketing 
efforts.  First  Amendment  Congress  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  Lucas  says. 

While  the  curriculum  appears  self- 
explanatory,  teachers  continue  to  ask 
for  more  training  programs,  Lucas  says. 

For  information  about  Education  for 
Freedom,  contact  Julie  Lucas,  First 
Amendment  Congress,  University  of 
Colorado  at  Denver  Graduate  School 
of  Public  Affairs,  1445  Market  St., 
Suite  320,  Denver,  Colo.,  80202. 
Phone:  (303)  820-5688.  BEOT 


THE  HOUSTON  POST  paid  tribute  to 
Texas  Rangers  pitcher  Nolan  Ryan,  for¬ 
mer  pitcher  of  the  Houston  Astros,  with 
a  20-page  color  commemorative  section. 

The  special  section  was  published 
the  day  of  Ryan’s  exhibition  game 


Shop  Talk 
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ers  make  access  to  information  for 
journalists  more  difficult. 

Both  sides  —  politicians  and  jour¬ 
nalists  —  are  now  learning  to  coexist. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  public  proper¬ 
ty.  It  belongs  to  all  of  us.  We  are  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  use  it  to  its  fullest  extent. 
The  framework  for  a  new  information¬ 
al  order  is  being  created.  Your  experi¬ 
ence  has  helped  us  in  this  task. 

We  are  pondering  the  best  way  for 
the  media  to  assist  the  construction  of 
democracy  and  wonder  how  to  orga¬ 
nize  this  important  aspect  of  life. 

I  think  that  these  questions  are  not 
only  being  asked  in  Poland.  They  are 
being  asked  everywhere  where  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  creating  a  new  reality  of  the  new 
and  democratic  order  has  been  under¬ 
taken. 

The  countries  of  that  region  were 
not  allowed  to  use  the  benefits  of 
democracy  during  the  decades  of  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  totalitarian  system. 

That  is  why  the  problem  of  respon¬ 
sibility  is  so  important  to  us,  as  is  the 
meaning  of  ethical  principles,  which 
should  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  media. 

The  time  of  change  is  a  time  of 
chaos.  Road  signs  are  necessary  not  to 
lose  the  road  toward  the  future,  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  our  ambitions  and  dreams. 

I  am  certain  we  will  be  successful. 

For  this  to  occur,  we  not  only  need 
good  politicians,  but  also  we  need 
good,  responsible  journalists. 

We  have  to  remember  always  that 
responsibility  is  the  sister  of  freedom. 
Your  United  States  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  the  name  of  these  ideals. 
The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3, 
1791,  was  born  in  its  footsteps,  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  world,  and  the  first  in 
Europe. 

It  was  born  in  the  name  of  public 
good  and  in  the  name  of  democracy. 

Please  let  me  conclude  with  the 
words  of  Samuel  Adams:  “There  is 
nothing  so  fretting  and  vexatious, 
nothing  so  justly  terrible  to  tyrants, 
and  their  tools  and  abettors,  as  a  free 
press.”  BE^P 


against  the  Astros  on  April  2,  the  day 
he  made  his  final  appearance  in  the 
Houston  Astrodome. 

The  section  was  a  coordinated  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  editorial  and  advertising 
departments. 


Many  of  the  lesson  plants  activities  are  drawn 
from  the  newspaper,  hut  Education  for  Freedom 
has  a  larger  aim  than  the  typical  Newspaper  in 
Education  program. 


Special  commemorative  section  on  Ryan 
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reoc^.  A(foraable.  (800)  533-0073. 


HUMOR 


"IN  A  NUTSHELL' 

Because  li(e  is  too  important  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Award-winning,  700- 
word  weekly  humor  column,  syndicated  5 
years.  Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara 
Naness,  1 1 9  Washington  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

OVERNIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS 
By  award  winning  newspaper  illustrator 
DAVE  OLSEN 

Illustrations  by  order,  you  send 
phota(s),  I  send  back  camera  ready 
illustrations  guaranteed  overnight  to 
use  with  your  Features  and  stories, 
local  and  national  government,  sports, 
etc. 

Quality  -  Reasonable  Rates. 

5  Richmond  Park,  Woburn,  MA  01801 
(617)  933-4897 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INVESTORS  WANTED 


EDITOR/PUBLISHER  willing  to  sell  oil  or 
up  to  49  percent  o(  growing  Zone  7 
weekly  in  booming  resort  area.  Capital 
needed  to  expand  to  serve  growing 
readershij.'.  1992  gross  $140,000+.  Box 
6387,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FASTEST  ^ROWING  NEWSPAPER  in 
t(ie  Sacramento  County,  Fulsom  Today, 
circulating  28,000.  bi-weekly 
rossing  $r4K  per  ntonth  seeks  partner 
investor  (ar  $50K.  Projected  as  a 
weekly  $400K  annually.  20%  profit. 
Call  Publisher  Ray  Roberson  (916) 
362-2731. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

AD  SALES  UP  30%  in  '92.  Five  year 
old  established  monthly  magazine  on 
Amelia  Island,  Florida.  All  equip¬ 
ment  included.  Owner  financing.  Will 
train  new  owner.  SANDSON,  INC.  (904) 
277-8012. 

ARIZONA  BASED,  semi-annual  maga¬ 
zine  PLUS  a  Phoenix  publication  and 
video  rights.  (602)  783-331 1 . 

Established  So.  Cali(.  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  (or  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  (ees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

Appraisals  (or  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  ESOP,  others:  BOLITHO- 
CRIBB  &  Associates,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33480,  (407)  820-8530;  John  T. 
Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5, 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  (or  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

'1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
926  East  Main,  Jasper,  TN  37347 
(615)  942-2433 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
proFessional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  (or  sale  and  purchase  or  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Be(ore  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  o(  a  property,  you  sFiould  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  o(  course. 

BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Speciolty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 


KIDS  &  TEENS  -  ENTERTAINMENT 

PUZZLES 

CELEBRITY  TEEN  TALK  -  a  weekly,  700 
word  column  w/photo  (eaturing  inter¬ 
views  with  big  name  stars.  Call  (617) 
255-0123  (or  samples. 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 

Phone  (909)  926-4843, 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illus¬ 
trated).  Great  (or  weekend  section  or 
entertainment  pages.  Camera  ready. 
Star  photos.  Our  18th  year.  Cineman 
Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown, 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 

"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  10  years  in  Rochester  (NY] 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 

MONTANARI  on  film.  In-depth,  irreve¬ 
rent  650  word  weekly  reviews  o(  major/ 
independent  releases.  Available  by  (ax 
and  9600bps  modem.  Call  Richard  (or 
clips.  (216)  291-5662. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 
IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 

TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING  SATURDAY  ISSUE 
CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY-FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  8  DAYS  PRIOR  TO 
PUBUCATION 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  (or  a  brochure  and  proposal  Iselore 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage»Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
0(fice  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HAa,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
Est.  1959-625  Sold 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smilh-Soulh-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Craig  Fintor-NEost  (703)  430-8774 
Bob  Derr-SEast-(919)  626-7630 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA  (519)  631-5709 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  Ca 
No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPERS  (or  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  (ree  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  Ta  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 

VVEEKLY  IN  PACIFIC  NW.  Unique 
niche.  Explosive  growth  history,  (tax 
6374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Weekly  paper  -  Tampa  Boy  area.  Gross 
over  $200K.  Ready  to  grow.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Will  sacrifice.  Send  to 
Box  6298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  o(  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  In 
the  U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  ore  confidential. 

Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 

2  -  200  mb  drives 

3  -  3180  monitors 

1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offw 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  11  W.  1 9th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 

MYCRO-TEK  galore  from  Texas  weekly 
suburban  newspaper.  System  consists  of 
two  16-port  controllers,  two  40MB 
HD's,  1 1 00  laser  interface,  5  editor¬ 
ial  VDT's  4  classified  VDT's 
plus  much  more.  Call  for  full  list.  Art 
Riley,  (210)  828-3321. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


AGFA  RPS  6100  Do^ite  camera. 
Like  new  condition.  $6,000. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


COMPOSING 


PARTS  and  SUPPUES  -  1824 
COPIERS 

All  makes  and  models,  factory  origi¬ 
nal  parts,  drums,  toners  and  developers. 
Mita  1824,  Z,  Zll,  Z5.  Graphic 
05C,  RE,  ZQ,  ZQ205,  Zoomer,  Plus  10. 
Bruning  905,  910.  New  2nd  used  ma- 
chines  Ixjught,  sold.  CALL  (800)  336- 
4340  FAX  (203)  871-8710. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


"THE  PUBUSHER'S  HELPER" 

Advertising  and  distribution  invo¬ 
icing,  accounts  receivable  and 
subscribers  maintenance  software  for 
MACS  and  IBM/PC  compatibles. 
Wachusett  Programming  Associates, 
9  Oakcrest  Rood,  Holden,  MA  01520. 
(800)  345-8507. 


FACSIMILE  EQUIPMENT 


FULLY  OPERATIONAL 
TWO  (2)  EOCOM  READER/WRITERS 
FOUR  (4)  EOCOM  WRITERS 

This  equipment  is  currently  in 
service  and  can  be  seen  in  operation.  For 
more  information  including  a  parts 
list,  call:  (201)  877-4083. 


Ergonomic  Furniture  from  MRS 


World's  largest  selection  of 
Adjustable  Tables  and  Chairs 

1  800  621-1507 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co. 
L!E2  Chicago,  IL  60656 


1990  MUELLER-MARTINI  227S  7 
INTO  1  INSERTER  AVAILABLE 
6/15/93.  $110,000.  INCLUDES 
WARRANTY.  CALL  MIDAMERICA 
GRAPHICS  AT  (800)  356-4886. 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT  713/468-5827. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

MAILROOM 

Kansa  Mode!  320  2  into  1  inserter, 
can  be  seen  running.  $14,000. 

Bunn  tying  machines  l-$800, 
1  -$1  000 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 


3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S 

Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  lor\g  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
SigrKxJe  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

Carresel,  Inc. 

Fred  Dick's  team  has  handled 
circulation  programs  (or  13  vears. 
Our  success  is  based  on  QUAUTY 
Phones  and  Crews  1(800)  845-2855 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
•Crews  and  Phones 
•Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  38J-0250 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-661 1 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 
PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEAAARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


MULLER  MODEL  275  INSERTERS  PRESS  ROOM 

Run  on-line  directly  from  press  up  to 
50,000  IPH  with  7  inserts,  system  MAN-Roland  Folders 

includes  2  Muller  275  inserters  with  160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 

5  #286  Comp.  Stockers,  4  bottom  wrap,  with  3  nigh  former  &  angle  bars 
4  Signode  ML2EE  strapping  machines  Only  7  years  old 
and  crossovers. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400  8  Unit  Hoe  Colormotic  Press 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT  i  ^ 

Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC.  »  40"  or  42  RTPs 
(404)428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267  Qo,,  3.3  yjers 

REAAANUFACTURED  HARRIS-  21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P).  Press  drives  (or  24  units 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment  60  HP  G.E.  drives 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and  Only  7  years  old 
accessories.  Northeast  Industries 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO.  (213)256-4791 

Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738  cikic'i  c  \Anr>Tu 


8  Unit  Hoe  Colormotic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40"  or  42"  RTPs 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Stondlee  and  Associates,  IrK. 
(407)  273-52 1 8  or  (800)  741-1 937 


ADD-ON  UNITS: 

•  Urbanite,  (1)  1100  series,  (2) 
1200  series,  (1)  500  series,  (1) 
1200  series  3  color,  (1)  600 
series  3  color 

•  Community,  (1)  SC- 1978  mfg,  (2) 
Community  1971 

BELL-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel  (201)  4928877  Fax  (201)  492-9777 

COLOR  KING  PRESS 
5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

HARRIS  V15A  4  units  w/brush  damp 
H.D.  JF-15  (older,  can  be  seen  running. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

TWO  3  unit  Goss  communities. 
Grease  1  with  sidelay,  1  without. 
Bill  Stabler  (707)  226-3711. 


Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 

SINGLE-WIDTH 

14-unit  Goss  Urbanite  with  half-page 
Urbanite  folder  &  upper  former  - 1 9W 
vintage. 

1 3-unit/2-folder  Goss  Urbanite, 
1969/81. 

2- unit  Community  with  Community 
folder. 

10-unit  Suburban  w/U-506  (older. 

Four  1000  Series  Goss  Suburban  add¬ 
on  units. 

8-unit  V25/V700  press  with  JF25  and 
JFl  folders 

1 -Harris  VI 5D  unit  &  JFl  5  (older  - 
1980. 

4-unit  Harris  VI 5A  press  with  JF7. 
7-unit  Web  Leader  w/6  mono  units  and  1 
Quodrocolor  unit,  1977. 

6-unit  News  King  w/KJ6,  1970. 

Two  4-unit  News  King  presses. 

3- unit  News  King  press. 

(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)887-2762. 

CAa  US  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


AHENTION  ADVERTISERS! 

Editor  &  Publisher's  offices  will  be  closed  on 
Monday,  May  31st  in  observance  of  Memorial 
Day.  Please  note  this  when  placing  your  ads. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
'The  Paper  People" 
Specializing  in  upgrades 
&  stop  savers 

Allan  Schreibman  (313)  399-6100 
Marksman  Inc. 

MARK'eting  S’ervices  MAN'ogement 
Finally  an  alternative!! 

Our  T.L.C.  Services  (TM)  include 
all  types  of  verification,  stop 
savers,  special  projects,  TMC 
audits  &  customer  service  calls. 
1(800)  845-2855 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special- 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


VER-A-FAST  MISSION, 
to  provide  our  clients  with  the  best 
tools,  to  most  accurately  measure  the 
quality  of  their  service  and  to  help  them 
improve  the  retention  of  their  customers. 
Call  1(800)  327-8463  Member  NAA 

CONSULTANTS 

30-)-  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  lid.,  (414)  272-6173. 

Remorse  is  beholding  heaven  and 


George  Moore 
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ACADEMIC 


EDITORIAL  ADVISER, 

THE  OKLAHOMA  DAILY 
The  University  Board  of  Publications 
and  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  seek  qualified  applicants 
for  the  TOsition  of  Editorial  Adviser 
to  The  Oklahoma  Daily,  the  universi¬ 
ty's  14,000  circulation  self- 
supporting,  student  produced,  daily 
newspaper.  The  Adviser  also  serves  as  a 
lecturer  teaching  at  least  one  class 
each  semester  in  the  journalism  school. 
QUALIFICATIONS:  Five  years  of 
professional  newspaper  editorial  exper¬ 
ience  including  two  years  as  an 
assistant  editor  or  editor  and  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  journalism  or  commu¬ 
nications  or  equivalent  work  and 
education  related  experience  required. 
Experience  in  classroom  teaching  or 
staff  trainira  or  development  and  elec¬ 
tronic  publi^ing  preferred. 

SALARV:  Salary  and  benefits  competi¬ 
tive  and  commensurate  with  experience 
and  qualifications.  This  is  a  twelve 
month  professional  staff  position. 

TO  APPLY:  Submit  a  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  resume  and  the  name,  address,  and 
telephone  number  of  three  references  by 
June  15,  1993  to: 

Editorial  Adviser  Search  Committee 
c/o  Chair,  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 
860  Van  Vieet  Oval 
Norman,  OK  73019 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action 
employer  and  encourages  applica¬ 
tions  from  women  and  minorities. 

STUDENT  MEDIA  JOURNALISM 
COACH 

The  coach  is  a  full-time,  administra¬ 
tive  professional  position  with 
Student  Media,  Colorado  State 
University.  Duties  include:  train 
student  newspaper  and  yearbook  staff  in 
interviewing  and  reporting;  critique 
newspapers  and  schedule  guest 
critiques;  advise  on  legal  and  ethi¬ 
cal  issues;  aid  in  staff  recruit¬ 
ment.  Minimum  qualifications:  5 
years  recent  daily  newspaper  reporting 
and  editing  experierKe;  B.A.  in  joumat- 
ism  or  related  closely  field 
required;  masters  preferred.  Nine-month 
annual  salary  $18,000  to  $24,000; 
12-month  op^intment  possible  subject 
to  the  availability  of  funds.  Applica¬ 
tions  must  be  recaved  by  June  1 ,  1 993. 
Appointment  brains  August  1.  For  a 
detailed  job  description  call  1303) 
491-1683.  To  apply  send  cover  letter, 
resume,  three  references,  three  reporting 
samples,  to:  Journalism  Coach  Search 
Committee,  Student  Center  Box  13, 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort 
Collins,  CO  80523.  FAX  (303) 
491-1690.  CSU  is  EEO/AA  employer. 
E.O.  Office:  21  Spruce  Hall. 


ACCOUNTING 


CONTROLLER 

Oversee  all  accounting  and  financial 
systems  of  an  8-person  staff  in  a  $12 
million/year  Columbia,  Missouri 
based  company.  Duties  include  all 
general  accounting,  banking  and  finance, 
budgeting,  cost  accounting  and  staff 
training.  Applicant  must  be  fully 
qualified,  professional  with  a  BS  in 
accountancy,  CPA,  CMA,  or  MBA 
preferred,  with  5  years  experience  in  a 
supervisory  role.  In  addition,  must 
be  wholly  committed  to  providing  opti¬ 
mum  customer  service.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Controller; 
Tribune  Publishing  Company;  PO  Box 
798;  Columbia,  MO  65205;  or  fax 
information  to  (314)  874-6413. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

IN  THESE  TIMES,  an  award-winning 
national  newsmagazine,  is  seeking  a 
ubiisher  to  provide  leadership  and 
uild  readership.  This  person  should 
have  significant  financial  resources 
or  proven  ability  in  big-money 
fundraising.  Management  experience 
also  desirable.  Salary  negotiable.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  ITT  Publisher 
Search  Committee  c/o  Beth  Schulman,  In 
These  Times,  2040  N.  Milwaukee  Ave., 
Chicago,  IL  60647,  or  call  (312) 
772-0100. 

PUBUSHER 

Sandusky  Newspapers,  Inc.  seeks  an 
aggressive,  creative  publisher  to  lead 
the  Sandusky  (O.)  Register,  a 
24,000-claily  27,000-Sunday  paper  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  To  replace 
a  35-year  veteran  who  retires  at  the  end  of 
1993.  We're  looking  for  a  hands-on 
publisher  with  experience  in  news,  sales 
and  circulation,  good  people  skills, 
and  the  resolve  ana  strength  of  character 
to  win  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
market.  Write  (please  don't  call)  with 
resume/references  to  David  Rau,  presi¬ 
dent,  Sandusky  Newspapers,  Inc.,  701 
Lynn  Garden  Dr.,  Kingsport,  TN  37660. 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
Full-time  Outside  Sales  position 
in  the  Retail  Department  of  New 
Mexico's  leading  newspaper.  Minimum 
of  5  years  experience  required.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Craig  E.  Meyers, 
Retail  Advertising  Manager,  Albu¬ 
querque  Publishing  Co.,  PO  Box  J-T, 
Alburquerque,  NM  87103. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR  for  commun¬ 
ity  newspaper  group  with  over  350,000 
circulation  in  zone  6.  This  posi¬ 
tion  requires  a  real  pro  with  5  years 
minimum  experience  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  management.  Revenue  generation 
will  be  your  primary  objective.  Great 
Benefits;  remuneration  package  related 
directly  to  performance.  Send  resume  and 
compensation  requirements  to  Box  6378, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIREOOR 
Are  you  the  best?  Can  you  succeed  in  a 
competitive  market?  If  you  can  answer 
both  of  those  questions  with  a  resound¬ 
ing  yes,  then  let's  talk  about  your 
future.  If  you  have  the  right  stuff  to 
succeed  at  this  medium-size,  south¬ 
eastern  Wisconsin  daily  newspaper, 
send  resume  and  cover  letter  detailing 
your  qualifications  to: 

David  F.  Decker,  Publisher 
THE  FREEMAN 
PO  Box  7 

Waukesha,  Wl  53187-0007 

ADVERTISING/MARKETING  Direc- 
tor  for  family-owned  M-F  daily,  9818 
ABC,  2  growing  weeklies.  Impressive 
demographics,  fast  growing  Little 
Rock  (AR)  area.  Need  hands-on  effective 
sales  person  to  reorganize,  expand, 
manage  sales  effort.  Permanent  position 
(or  producer.  Competitive  compensation, 
all  benefits.  Resume  with  work,  educa¬ 
tional  history  to  Rebecca  Winburn, 
Benton  Publishing  Co.,  PO  Box  207, 
Benton,  AR  72015.  (501)  778-8228  or 
664-5429. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Southern  California  daily  seeks 
experienced  sales  manager  with  a  desire 
to  move  up  with  a  progressive  company. 
This  position  offers  a  self-motivatra 
person  the  opportunity  to  manogea  staff  of 
six  in  the  automotive  category.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  new  product  and 
sales  development  programs.  The 
successful  candidate  must  possess  an 
interest  in  new  technology  and  ability 
to  develop  and  train  sales  staff.  Proven 
track  record  in  newspaper  odvertisirtg 
management  a  must  with  Classified 
experience  a  plus.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  history  to:  Sue  Barry,  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Press-Enterprise,  3512  14th  Street, 
Riverside,  CA  92501-3878. 

MARKETING  DIREQOR  for  east  Tennes¬ 
see  daily.  Must  be  experienced  and 
understand  medium  size  and  tourist 
related  market.  Must  be  hands  on, 
imaginative  and  aggressive.  Great 
opportunity,  beautiful  place  to  live  and 
raise  a  family.  Send  to  Box  6371 ,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


INSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 
Our  large  metropolitan  daily  (top  20 
in  Sunday  circulation)  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  Inside  Sales  Manager  who  has  a 
proven  track  record  monoging  and  moti¬ 
vating  people.  We  ore  lowing  (or  some¬ 
one  who  is  creative,  can  inspire, 
direct,  produce  and  loves  to  work  with 
people  who  talk  on  the  phone  for  a  living. 
You  will  be  responsible  (or  managing 
30  people  including  outbound  telemark¬ 
eting  tram  and  voluntary  supervisors. 

Our  morket  is  growing  and  changing 
rapidly,  we  are  putting  together  a  dynam¬ 
ic  new  tram  in  advertising  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  these  opportunities.  If  you 
are  the  candidate  we  are  searching  for, 
please  sernf  resumes  immediately  to: 

ELLIE  CRUZE 

Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc. 

PO  Box  145 

Indianapolis,  IN  46206-0145 

or  fax  to:  (317)  633-1164. 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER.  A  200,000 
circulation  California  east  bay 
newspaper  group  is  seeking  a  Retail 
Advertising  Sales  Manager.  The 
successful  applicant  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  (or  managing  a  dynamic  group  of 
(27)  advertising  safes  profession¬ 
als.  If  you  possess  strong  people 
skills,  are  creative  and  have  a 
successful  management  track  record  in 
meeting  performance  goals,  sales  train¬ 
ing,  strategic  planning,  customer 
service  and  new  revenue  generation,  this 
could  be  an  opportunity  (or  you.  Send 
resume  to:  Lesher  Communications, 
Inc.,  PO  Box  5088,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94596.  Attn:  Shown  Leavitt. 

ART/EDfTORIAL 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

The  Billings  Gazette,  Montana's 
largest  daily  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
Graphics  Editor.  This  position  is 
responsible  (or  overseeing  redesign  of 
the  nevrspaper's  editoriaL  appearance, 
including  graphics,  type  st^es,  page 
designs  and  other  elements.  If  you  hove  a 
minimum  of  two  year's  experience  as  a 
newspaper  graphics  artist  or  graphics 
editor;  ability  to  redesign  news 
pages;  demonstrated  use  of  color 
graphics  arxi  the  ability  to  create  and 
rait  graphics  on  a  Macintosh  computer 
with  various  graphics  programs,  ^ 
may  be  the  person  we  are  looking  tor. 
Interested  candidates  must  submit 
letter  of  introduction,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to; 

Human  Resources  Department 
Billings  Gazette 
PO  Box  36300 

Billings,  MT  59107 

Resumes  must  be  received  by  5:00  pm 
Friday,  May  28,  1993. 

EOE. 
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_ ART/EDITORIAL _ 

OPENING  FOR  GRAPHICS/DESIGN 
EDITOR  on  doily  newspaper.  Must  be 
able  to  create  interesting  doily  graphics 
and  design  bright  feature  pages.  For 
more  information,  contact  Peggy  Tennis, 
SPJ's  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  pro¬ 
gram,  at  (317)  653-3333. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

PAGE  DESIGN 

If  you  are  a  talented  feature-page  desig¬ 
ner  who  wouldn't  mind  spending  your 
weekends  on  the  beach,  we  want  to  talk 
to  you.  We  have  two  immediate  open¬ 
ings  in  our  design  department:  one  for 
a  hands-on,  day-side  supervisor/de- 
signer  who  will  oversee  our  feature-page 
design;  the  other  for  a  designer.  We're 
looking  for  someone  with  frature-poge 
design  experience,  working  Mac  knowl¬ 
edge,  and,  ideally,  experience  on  the 
Triple-I  pagination  system.  Send  a  re¬ 
sume  and  samples  to  Al  Vieira,  Design 
Director,  The  Florida  Times-Union,  fO 
Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  FL  32231. 
Deadline  is  June  4.  We  are  a  Drug-Free 
workplace. 

EOE 

PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

WORLD-CLASS  DESIGNER:  The 
Indianapolis  Star  (230,000  AM, 
413,000  Sunday)  seeks  a  page  desig¬ 
ner  (or  color  features  and  news  pages. 
Two  years  daily  experience,  journalistic 
savvy  and  strong  Quark/Freehand 
skills  required.  Photoshop,  info¬ 
graphics  and/or  illustration  skills 
a  plus.  Women  ond  minorities 
ties  strongly  encouraged  to  apply. 
Resume  and  samples  by  May  26  to:  Joy 
Small,  Art  Director,  The  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Star,  PO  Box  145,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  IN  46206-0145. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  with 
strong  marketing  and  TMC-delivery 
skills  needed  by  small  Indiana 
daily.  Excellent  future  plus  good 
salary.  Resume,  salary  history  to:  Box 
6366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 
Philadelphia  professional  pub¬ 
lisher  seeks  experienced  person  to  reor¬ 
ganize  and  manage  three  person  in¬ 
nouse  department.  Promotion  experience 
helpful.  This  is  a  hands-on  position. 
Send  resume  to  Marie  Todor,  Legal 
Communications,  Ltd.,  1617  JFK  Blvd, 
Suite  960,  Philadelphia,  PA  19103. 

HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER 
Zone  9  mid  sized  metro  daily  seeks 
highly  motivated  career  oriented  exper¬ 
ienced  home  delivery  manager.  The 
successful  candidate  must  have 
skills  that  will  promote  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  growth  in  a  highly 
competitive  AM  delivery  market. 
Additional  experience  in  conversion 
to  adult  carriers,  T.M.C.  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  switch  to  all  PI  A  preferred. 
We  need  real  horsepower  and  top  pay, 
bonus,  and  benefits  will  make  our  new 
home  delivery  manager's  move  worth¬ 
while.  Reply  to  Box  6382,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Mid-sized  daily  needs  high  powered 
very  experienced  circulator  to  fill 
circulation  sales  manager  position. 
Successful  experience  in  developing 
innovations  to  add  rocket  power  to 
established  circulation  soles  depart¬ 
ments  a  must.  Provide  examples  of 
programs,  projects,  and  successes  with 
resume  to  Box  6383,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Zone  9  publication. 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 
The  Mercury,  a  Suburban  Philadelphia 
30,000  Daily/Sunday  seeks  a 
capable,  hands-on,  tireless  LEADER 
possessing  the  ability,  knowledge  and 
strength  to  not  only  solidify  and 
maintain  the  current  base,  but  to  grow 
circulation  in  this  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market.  A  proven  track  record  in 
all  circulation  disciplines,  the 
ability  to  perform,  and  produce  are  all 
a  must.  VYe  offer  an  attractive  starting 
salary  and  benefits  package.  Please  send 
resume  and  cover  letter  indicating 
current  salary  levels  to: 

Tracy  Reinholt 
Personnel  Director 
PeeHess  Publications,  Inc. 

PO  Box  599 
24  North  Hanover  Street 
Pottstown,  PA  19464-0599 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

DISTRia  MANAGER 
District  managers  needed  to  (ill 
upcoming  openings  in  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  home  delivery  department  in  Zone  9. 
If  you  desire  a  career  in  circula¬ 
tion,  are  an  over  achiever,  are  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  asp>ects  of  home  delivery, 
and  want  first  class  salary  and  benefits, 
then  apply  to  Box  6384,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MARKETING  MANAGER 

The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  is 
seeking  an  experienced  manager  to 
oversee  its  circulation  subscription 
sales  and  single  copy  operations. 
Position  requires  strong  marketing 
skills  related  to  telemarketing,  door- 
to-door  solicitation,  in-store  prom¬ 
otions  and  product  sales.  Proven  person¬ 
nel  management  skills  and  a  results- 
oriented  management  style  are 
essential.  We  offer  an  excellent  beriefits 
program  that  includes  medical,  dental, 
life,  401 K,  paid  vacation  and  holi¬ 
days.  Please  send  resume,  salary 
history  and  salary  requirements  to: 

George  Alford,  Employee  Relations 

PO  Box  4689 
Atlanta,  GA  30302 

No  phone  colls,  please. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 
Zone  2  daily  in  metro  market  is  look¬ 
ing  (or  an  aggressive  hands-on  manager. 
Great  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Perfect  for  a  number  2  person.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  6376, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  only  thing  that  experience  teaches 
us  is  that  experience  texhes  us  nothing. 

Andre  Maurois 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 
Zone  9  paper  needs  top  notch  single  copy 
manager  to  oversee  highly  technical  well 
equip^  single  copy  d^rtment.  The 
successful  candidate  must  be  able  to 
produce  the  highest  levels  of  productiv¬ 
ity  from  a  very  large  and  extremely  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Reply  to  Box  6385, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPECIALTY  ACCOUNTS 
MANAGER 

Needed  to  help  recruit  new  ond  inno¬ 
vative  outlets  for  delivery.  Applicants 
should  hove  a  bachelors  degree  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  marketing  or,  hove  the  equivalent 
experience  in  prior  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment  (min.  of  4  years). 

CREATIVE  SERVICES 
MANAGER 

Needed  to  transfer  our  circulation 
sales  ideas  into  award  winning, 
materials. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  a 
degree  in  graphic  arts,  prior  newspaper 
graphics  experience  arxi  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  Quark  XPress  ana  Artist 
Freehand. 

TELEMARKETING 

SUPERVISOR 

Needed  for  our  circulation  phone  room. 
Applicants  must  hove  a  proven  success 
record  in  previous  management  of  a  tele¬ 
marketing  operation. 

We  are  a  group  of  daily  newspapers 
(over  115K  circ.)  located  in  soutnem 
California. 

Qualified  applicants  should  send  a 
current  resume  with  salary  history  and 
list  of  accomplishments  to: 

THE  SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY 
PUBUSHING  COMPANY 
C/O  The  Pasadena  Star-News 
ATTN:  Art  Broodstack 
525  East  Colorado  Blvd. 
Posadena,  CA  91109 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  (or  a  Sii^le  Copy 
Manager  for  a  45,000  circulation 
daily  newspaper  in  Zone  3.  Successful 
candidate  must  be  self  motivated, 
energetic,  sales  oriented  and  have  prior 
newspaper  sales  experience.  Single  Copy 
circulotion  of  5K  daily,  8K  Sunday. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  6377,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

42,000  S.  CA  daily  looking  (or  one 
good  copy  editor.  Editing  and  layout 
experience  a  must,  local  news  editing 
preferred.  Send  resumes,  clips  to  Night 
Editor,  Times  Advocate,  207  E. 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Escondido,  CA 
92025,  EOE  Tribune  Co.  subsidiary. 

AN  AWARD-WINNING,  medium 
sized  daily  newspaper  in  a  capital 
city  in  Zone  6  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced,  talented,  hard  virorking  copy 
editor  who  is  proficient  in  all 
aspects  of  a  news  desk  operation. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Send  to  Box  6386,  Editor  &  Publisner. 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS 
No  phone  charges,  no  time  charges. 
Access  (800)  873-(X)10  modem  (or 
information  from  the  White  House,  on 
business  issues,  congress,  federal 
policies.  For  assistance,  call  PR 
On-Une  (202)  347-8918. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR.  We  seek 
a  vrordsmith  with  good  news  judgment, 
leader  with  the  ability  to  guide  repor¬ 
ters  to  excellence  in  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing.  Must  hove  solid  reporting  experi- 
erKe  and  minimum  two  years  of  news 
editing.  Mac  design  experierKe  a  plus. 
AAoming  daily  with  high  standards. 
Northeast  region  applicants  preferred. 
Send  resume,  sample  of  edited  stories 
and  your  own  writing  to  Stephen  Bennett, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Post-Star,  PO 
Box  2157,  Glen  Falls,  NY  12801. 

ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (a  KnighF 
Ridder  newspaper)  is  looking  for  on 
associate  news  editor  to  assist  our 
executive  news  editor  in  leading  the  news 
and  copy  desks  in  producing  hard¬ 
hitting  sections  that  matter  to  the 
lives  of  our  readers. 

The  self-starting  editor  we  hire  will 
embrace  the  kind  of  change  that  drives 
journalism  of  today  for  the  readers  of 
tomorrow. 

You  must  have  extroordirrary  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  believe  in  the  value  of  major 
enterprise.  You  must  have  the  ability  to 
create  award-winning  pages  that  excite 
and  challenge  readers  and  you  must 
show  a  passion  (or  the  nitty-gritty  de¬ 
tails  of  producing  smart  daily  news 
sections. 

Send  a  resume,  five  examples  of  your 
award-winning  sections  and  a  cover 
letter  with  your  thoughts  on  how  to  chal¬ 
lenge  a  staff  arxl  your  ideas  on  what 
newspapers  of  the  90's  must  be  to:  Don 
Wyatt,  Executive  News  Editor,  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  345  Cedar  St.,  St.  Paul, 
MN  55101.  Deadline  for  applications: 
May  31,  1993. 

The  Pioneer  Press  (circulation 
276,000  Sunday)  is  an  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  employer. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Business  weekly  has  openings  for 
maritime/energy  and  heahn  care  repor¬ 
ters.  Must  be  news  driven.  Experience  on 
these  beats  preferred.  We  offer  competi¬ 
tive  salaries  and  the  opportunity  to 
live  in  one  of  America's  great 
cities.  Send  resume,  business  clips 
to:  Kit  Gorman,  CityBusiness,  PO 
Box  19308,  New  Orleans,  LA  70179. 

BUSINESS  VYRITER  WANTED  to  cover 
a  vibrant  growing  local  economy,  write 
weekly  column.  Experienced  jourrKilist 
with  biz  krK>wledge  preferred,  but  will 
consider  sharp  graduate.  We're  a  hard- 
news-orienled,  22,000  AM  in  a  (rierrd- 
ly,  safe  community  surrounded  by 
outstarxling  outdoor  recreation  oppor¬ 
tunities.  ^nd  resume,  clips,  refer- 
erKes  to  Clark  Walworth,  Maixiging 
Editor,  The  Times-News,  PO  Box  548, 
Twin  Falls,  ID  83303.  Equal  opportun¬ 
ity  employer. 

DAILY,  WEEKLY  EDITORS 
Self-starting  local-news  oriented 
city  editor  for  young  six-reporter 
staff  of  18,600  AM  daily.  Must  inrro- 
vate,  motivate,  teach.  Salary  in  the  low 
$30's. 

Semi-weekly  in  eastern  N.C.  needs 
excited  editor  to  lead  good  staff.  Mac 
experience  helps.  Advancement  pos¬ 
sible.  Big  water  nearby.  Call  Al  Clark 
(919)  752-6166.  Zone  3-4  candidates 
prreferred. 
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CITY  STAFF 

High-energy  reporter  needed  for  bus¬ 
iness/city  government  beat.  We  need 
someone  who  con  localize  national  and 
state  economic  trends.  Government  cov¬ 
erage  includes  economic  development 
issues,  city  land  use  boards,  housing 
market,  regional  recycling  and  environ¬ 
ment.  Wewly  experience  or  some  daily 
experience  needed.  Zone  1  or  2  only. 
Salary  up  to  $465 /week,  depending 
on  experience.  We're  20,000  PM  in 
60,000  city.  Send  resume,  clips  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Sue  Simoneau,  City  Editor, 
The  Bristol  Press,  PO  Box  2158,  Bristol, 
a  06011-9920.  No  phone  calls. 

COPY  EDITOR 

ExperiefKed  copy  editor  sought  for  USA 
today's  Money  desk.  Applicant  must 
hove  a  solid  background  in  business 
news.  Send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Scott  Sharp,  Operations  Chief/Money, 
USA  TODAY,  15th  floor,  1000 
Wilson  Blvd.,  Adingtan,  VA  22229. 
USA  TODAY  IS  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUN¬ 
ITY  EMPLOYER. 

COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought 
for  fast-paced  night  desk  at  70,000 
circulation  New  Jersey-New  York  metro 
area  daily.  Strong  background  in  hand¬ 
ling  local  news  copy  and  writing  accu¬ 
rate,  lively  headlines  is  essential. 
Applicants  must  show  an  ability  to 
design  news  pages  on  deadline,  and  be 
able  to  step  into  any  news  desk  slot. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Box  6363, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DREAM  JOB 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
$50,000+ 

Electronic  Publisher  that  conducts 
same-day  opinion  polls  for  On-Air  use 
by  TV,  radio  and  newspapers,  seeks 
world-class  Managing  Editor/News 
Director  to  take  complete  charge  of  day- 
to-day  editorial  operations.  Fantas¬ 
tic  opportunity  for  someone  who  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  bright,  resourceful,  crea¬ 
tive,  organized  and  self-directed. 
We're  looking  for  a  leader,  with  unlim¬ 
ited  growth  potential.  Ideal  candidate 
will  have  terrific  news  judgment,  excel¬ 
lent  knowledge  of  how  TV  and  radio 
stations  are  run,  and  an  appreciation 
of  market  research  and  opinion  polling. 
You  will  be  a  student  of  popular  cul¬ 
ture,  with  your  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
what  Americans  are  talking  about.  In 
addition  to  desktop-puhli^ing  client 
materials  daily,  you  will  conceive, 
write,  edit  and  publish  a  newsletter  that 
regularly  goes  out  to  the  nrost  senior 
executives  at  every  TV,  radio  station 
and  nev/spaper  in  America.  Macintosh 
experience  essentiol.  We're  30  minutes 
from  Manhattan:  you  can  start  tomor¬ 
row. 

Reply  to:  Search  Team,  Box  A-207, 
2800  Kalmia,  Boulder,  CO  80301.  Or 
fax  your  response  to:  (303)  541  -9303. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Aword  winning  chain  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  NYC  seeks  high  energy  edi¬ 
tor  to  run  professional  news  operation. 
Solid  skills  in  news  editing,  story  edit¬ 
ing,  and  layout  a  must.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Box  6342,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR,  ARMY  TIMES 

Independent  publishers  for  the  military 
community  seek  editor  for  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  100,000  plus  four-color  weekly 
tabloid.  Musts:  Strong  success 
record  improving  editorial  products, 
leading  and  motivating  editors  and 
reporters,  understanding  a  unigue  read¬ 
ership.  Some  military  background 
(especially  Army)  desirable.  Proven 
and  extensive  editorial  success  (news¬ 
paper  ar  magazine)  essential.  This  is 
a  senior  management  position  with  a 
52-year-old  stable  publisher  in  north¬ 
ern  Virginia.  Send  cover  letter, 
detailed  resume  and  samples,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Army 
Times  Publishing  Company,  Attn: 
DaHena  Craig,  Job  number  45,  6883 
Commercial  Drive,  Springfield,  VA 
22159. 

M/F/H/V 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
carreer.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

EDITOR 

Top  spot  at  NYC's  #1  community  news¬ 
paper  group  (10  papers,  83,000  circ. 
with  expansion  underway).  Supervise  our 
outstanding  staff  reporters  and  contri¬ 
butors;  produce  snappy  broadsheet 
layauts.  Competitive  salary,  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  clips 
to:  Ed  Weintrob,  Publisher,  Brooklyn 
Paper  Publications,  26  Court  Street, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11242. 

EDITOR/WRITER 

SENIOR  EDITOR  with  heavy  feature 
writing  experience  in  technical  apti¬ 
tude  for  covering  manufacturing  and 
transportation  subjects  for  monthly 
industrial  magazine.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  travel.  Send  resume  and  salary 
expectations  ta:  PO  Box  66010,  Houston 
TX  77266. 

EXPERIENCED  INVESTIGATIVE  RE- 
PORTERS  wanted  for  small  chain  of 
weekly  papers.  Specific  interest  in 
community-based  news  desired.  Apply 
through  JOBS-FOR-JOURNALISTS  at 
(317)  653-3333. 

Insurance  industry  financial  news 
WRITER/EDITOR  to  originate,  plan, 
write,  and  edit  news  and/or  feature  arti¬ 
cles,  perspectives,  earnings  reports; 
maintain  daily  electronic  news  datab¬ 
ase;  report  on  industry  meetings. 

Requires  related  degree;  computer  liter¬ 
acy;  solid  research,  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  and  proofreading  experience,  pref¬ 
erably  in  publishing  and/or  the  insur¬ 
ance  industry.  Occasional  travel. 

Northwestern  New  Jersey  location,  about 
25  miles  west  of  Newark  airport. 
Salary  commensurate  with  2-3  years 
experience.  Send  resume,  with  salary 
history  and  your  best  three  writing 
samples,  ta: 

A.  M..  BEST  COMPANY 
Human  Resources  Dept.  CW 
Ambest  Rood,  Oldwick,  NJ  08858. 
Only  the  sinner  has  a  right  to  preach. 

Christopher  MoHey 


I^INGV  HlklNG'.>  HikiNGV  HlldNG. 
OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  G  ? 
ING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
ING?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  wont  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
moke  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week ! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  212*675*4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


wv 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDfTORIAL 


UVE  YOUR  DREAMS 
Live,  work  and  ploy  in  on  Alaskan 
hamlet  on  an  island  in  the  nation's 
largest  national  forest.  Editor/ 
reporter/ photographer  needed  for  small 
weekly  in  scenic  rural  Southeast 
Alaska.  Also  will  consider  husband- 
wife  team  for  editorial/adver¬ 
tising/business  duties.  Job  offers 
independence  and  responsibility. 
This  is  a  chance  for  a  REAL  northern 
exposure  at  an  award-winning  news¬ 
paper  with  national  recognition. 
Immediate  opening.  Coll  Idaho-based 
owner  at  (208)  362-1679  or  fax  re¬ 
sume  to  (208)  362-5826. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Editorially  -  driven  trade  publica¬ 
tion  seeks  hands-on  professional  with 
minimum  of  3-5  years  senior  editor¬ 
ial  experience.  Business,  Entertain¬ 
ment,  travel  background  a  plus.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  and  competitive  salary. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  S.B.  Bedrock 
Communications,  650  1  st  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY  10016. 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 


PROGRESSIVE  GANNEn-ov«ied  doily 
(50,000  daily,  75,000  Sunday)  in 
"America's  Most  Livable  City' 
seeks  experienced  copy  editors  with 
proven  skills  in  page  design,  edit¬ 
ing  and  headline  writing.  Competitive 
pay.  Excellent  benefits.  Opportunities 
for  advancement.  Send  a  cover  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to:  Jack  Marsh, 
Executive  Editor,  Argus  Leader,  PO  Box 
5034,  Sioux  Falls,  SD  57117.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


REPORTER 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner, 
Alaska's  second  largest  daily,  is 
seeking  a  self-starting  reporter  with 
strong  writing  skills.  Must  be  fast, 
accurate  and  versatile.  Prefer  applic¬ 
ants  with  at  least  one  year  of  experience 
but  will  consider  recent  graduates 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to  Dan 
Joling,  Managing  Editor,  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner,  PO  ^x  70710, 
Fairbanks,  AK  99707. 


REPORTER 
Quality  weekly,  upstate  New  York,  seeks 
energetic  reporter.  Opportunity  to  do  all 
types  of  stories,  plus  photography.  Send 
resume,  clips  to:  Carl  Aiello  editor, 
Wallkill  Valley  Times,  PO  Box 
10234,  Newburgh,  NY  12552-0234 


REPORTER 

The  Fresno  Bee,  a  McClatchy  News 
paper  in  the  affordable  Central  CA 
Valley  (circ.1 55,000  daily  and  1 85,000 
Sunday),  has  on  immediate  opening  for 
reporter.  Should  hove  2-3  years  exper¬ 
ience  on  doily  paper;  journalism  degree 
preferred.  Competitive  salary  plus 
excellent  benefit  package.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  3-5  clips  to:  THE  FRES 
NO  BEE,  H.R.  Dept.,  1626  "E"  Street, 
Fresno,  CA  93786.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


'SELF-STARTING  reporter  who  can  cover 
business  and  personal  finance  issues 
in  a  lively  way.  Send  resunre  and  clip: 
to:  Jim  Willis,  Managing  Editor. 
Birmingham  Post-Herold,  PO  Box 
2553,  Birmingham,  AL  35202.' 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  OPENING  FOR  23,000 
circulation  weekly  with  award-winning 
suburban  group.  Ability  to  set  news 
agenda,  versatility,  aggressive 
reporting  a  must.  You'll  cover  every¬ 
thing  from  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  hard 
news  with  an  edge.  Experience  o  must. 
Resume  and  clips  to  Doven  Rosener, 
Lakewood  Journal,  9105  Bridgeport 
Way,  SW,  Tacoma  WA  98499. 


SOUTHERN  CAPITAL  CITY  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  with  110,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion  looking  for  self-storting  general 
assignment  reporter,  preferably  with 
experience  covering  minority  affairs 
and  social  issues.  Ideal  candidate 
would  have  at  least  3  years  of  doily 
newspaper  experience.  Send  resumes  to 
Box  6364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

We  ore  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer 


THE  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 
seeks  a  Metro  Columnist  for  the  newspap¬ 
er's  fastest-growing  area.  Columnist 
must  write  with  passion  and  convic¬ 
tion  about  local  issues;  5  to  7 
years'  daily  newspaper  reporting  and 
columnist  experience  preferred;  busi¬ 
ness  background  a  plus.  No  phone  colls. 
Please  write  Joan  Krouter,  Editor/ 
Northeast  Tarrant,  Tfie  Star-Telegram, 
807  Forest  Ridge  Drive,  Suite  100, 
Bedford,  TX  76022. 


EDITORIAL 


SENIOR  EDITOR 

Tulane  University  seeks  o  senior 
editor  for  its  national  magazine, 
Tulanian,  a  quarterly  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  70,000  alumni  and  friends 
that  is  consistently  ranked  among  the 
top  10  alumni  publications  in  the 
country.  To  fill  this  top  position,  we 
ore  looking  for  someone  who  is  creative, 
resourceful  and  well-organized,  on  excel¬ 
lent  writer  and  thorou^  editor  who  can 
work  well  with  alumni,  faculty  and  staff. 
Energy  and  equanimity  are  essential; 
familiarity  with  issues  in  higher 
education  is  a  plus.  The  senior  editor 
will  plan  menus,  assign,  write  and 
edit  stories,  collaborate  with  the  art 
director  on  the  appearance  of  the  mag¬ 
azine,  oversee  and  participate  in  pro¬ 
duction,  maintain  schedules,  and  track 
budget.  The  senior  editor  will  also  hove 
some  writing  responsibilities  with  other 
periodicals  and  will  report  to  the 
director  of  university  publications. 
Requirements  include  college  degree, 
Macintosh  computer  literacy,  five 
years  of  editorial  experience,  and 
demonstrated  excellence  as  a  writer  and 
editor.  Salary  is  competitive,  with 
excellent  benefits.  Join  an  award¬ 
winning  publications  team  in  one  of  the 
most  livable  and  exciting  cities  in 
the  country.  Send  resume  and  writing 
samples  (which  will  not  be  returned)  by 
June  1 1  th  to  Office  of  Human  Resources, 
Tulane  University,  200  Broadway,  New 
Orleans,  LA  701 1 8. 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when 

sending  classified  ad  copy: 

-Please  specify  an  exact  classification 
within  a  section  of  ads:  for  instance, 
Equipment  &  Supplies-Phototypesetting; 
Industry  Services-Consultants;  HePp 
Wanted-Sales.  Help  us  put  your  ad 
where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

-Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you 
wish  the  ad  to  appear,  and  whether  an 
E&P  box  number  is  required. 

-Orders  for  classified  display  advertising 
should  include  the  number  of  columns 
and  inches  you  wish  the  ad  to  be,  as 
well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad  should 
run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence 
regarding  your  ad,  please  include  a 
copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  advertising  with  E&P. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR 
Sought  for  small,  community-minded 
mid-south  daily  to  manage  staff  of  two 
others  plus  string^s  covering  preps, 
local  college.  Looking  for  good  nrana- 
ger,  lively  and  aggressive  writer, 
tough  questioner,  challenging  copy 
editor  arid  strong  planner.  Five  years  on 
sports  staff  required;  daily  experietKe 
preferred.  We're  fully  paginate;  Mac 
and  design  experience  helpful.  Send 
resume,  clips,  salary  requirements, 
and  letter  discussing  favorite  sport 
to  cover  to  Human  Resource  Director,  The 
Leaf-Chronicle,  PO  Box  829,  Clarks¬ 
ville,  TN  37041 .  EOE. 


TAMPA  BAY  WEEKLY  seeks  reporter  who 
wishes  to  learn  and  Grow.  Opportunity  to 
do  all  types  of  Stories  plus  Photogra¬ 
phy  and  some  production.  Please  send 
Resume;  Clips  and  Photographs  to  Box 
6362,  Editor  &  Publisher.' 


THE  JOURNAL-NEWS  in  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  (28,000  AM  doily)  has  open¬ 
ings  for  the  following  positions: 

*  News  Editor:  One  of  the  paper's  lead¬ 
ing  management  positions  (responsible 
for  operating  night-side  operation, 
ncluding  copy  editors  and  re¬ 
porters.) 

'  Business  writer:  Considered  one  of 
paper's  toughest  beats,  this  reporter 
will  produce  hard-hitting  business 
stories  in  one  of  Ohio's  fastest  growing 
areas.  Oneyearof  experierKe,  plusdegree 
in  business  and/or  journafism 
required. 

*  Sports  copy  editor/page  design: 
It's  a  tough  combination,  but  we're 
looking  for  someone  with  a  gift  for 
words  and  design.  Local,  college  and 
pro-sports — It's  all  here!  Now  we  need 
someone  to  make  our  pages  shine — on 
deadline! 

Send  resume,  work  samples  and  sabry 
history  to  Tammy  Ramsdell,  Editor, 
Journal-News,  228  Court  St.,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  OH  45012. 


THE  ODESSA  AMERICAN,  a  38,000 
circulation  daily  in  West  Texas, 
is  accepting  applications  for 
editor.  The  qualifiM  candidate  will 
have  at  least  15  years  experience, 
irKluding  at  least  two  years  as  marxig- 
ing  editor  of  a  doily  newspaper.  The 
editor  will  be  expected  to  continue  a 
history  of  providing  a  babnce  of  hard¬ 
hitting  news  and  community  responsi- 

a.  If  you  are  not  interested  in 
ing  with  a  young,  aggressive  staff, 
please  do  not  apply.  The  American,  an 
equal  opportunity  employer,  is  part  of 
Freedom  Newspapers  IrK.  Send  resume  to 
Publisher,  The  Odessa  American,  PO  Box 
2952,  Odessa,  TX,  79760.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


The  63,000  circulation  Gazette  News¬ 
papers  is  looking  for  a  proven  performer 
to  join  its  city  desk.  Experience  as 
assigning  editor,  a  must.  Broad 
responsibility.  Send  resume  to: 
Denis  P.  Paque^,  ME,  2345  Maxon  Rd., 
Schenectady,  NY  12301. 


WINNING  TEAM 

We're  losing  our  sports  editor  to 
bigger  market.  Proven  APSE  award¬ 
winning  section  needs  leader  strong  in 
people  skills,  design  and  packaging 
to  head  8-person  staff.  Located  near 
Charlotte,  NC,  this  growing  30,000 
McClatchy  paper  covers  preps  to  NBA, 
AAA  baseball  and  -  who  knows?  -  the  NFL. 
Send  letter,  resume,  samples  to  Terry  C. 
Plumb,  Editor,  The  Herald,  PO  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


VICE  PRESIDENT/ 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Responsible  for  directing  and  produc¬ 
ing  editorial  pages,  op/M  pag^,  and 
ibe  Sunday  Opinion  section  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star  a  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Provides  readers  and  the 
general  public  a  source  of  political, 
economic  and  social  information  and 
ideas.  Directs  writing,  selection 
and  editing  of  editorials  and 
editorial  cc^umns.  Selects  politi¬ 
cal  cartoons.  Evaluates  and  comments  on 
political,  social  and  economic 
issues.  Several  years  experience 
reporting,  editing  and  editorial 
writing;  the  ability  to  analyze; 
familiarity  with  politics,  econom¬ 
ics  and  social  change  at  all  levels 
with  emphasis  on  local  and  regional 
ofbirs.  If  interested,  SEND  RESUME 
WITH  A  COVER  LETTER  TO:  Kansas 
City  Star,  Personnel  Detriment,  1729 
Grand,  Kansas  City,  MO  64108. 


WANTED:  The  Houston  Post  Features 
Desk  seeks  strong  team  player  to  join 
talented  staff  in  producing  doily  and 
advance  features  sections.  Must  be  sharp 
copy  editor,  headline  writer,  have  an 
for  detail  and  creative  flair  for  color 
and  B&W  page  design.  Knowledge  of 
Atex  and/or  Macintosh  computers  a 
plus.  Should  be  able  to  perfc^  under 
daily  deadline  pressure.  Previous  daily 
newspaper  experience  required.  After¬ 
noon/evening  hours.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  of  headlines,  writing,  copy  editing, 
and  color/B&W  page  deigns  (section 
fronts  and  inside  poges),  arx]  refer- 
erKes,  to:  Lori  Schmner,  Copy  Chief, 
Features  Design  and  EdiHng  Desk,  The 
ITouston  Post,  lO  Box  4747,Tlouston,  TX 
77210-4747. 


V^RE  EDITOR 

Experienced,  versatile  wire  editor  for 
31 ,000  Zone  3  daily  (AM  Saturday  and 
Sunday).  Stc^  sel^on,  lay  out  1 A 
and  inside  wire  pages.  Some  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  headline  writing.  Join  editors 
in  paper's  redesign.  Cover  letter, 
resume,  page  sample,  250  words  on 
wire  use  philosophy  to  Box  6379,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WRTTER/REPORTER  for  feature  section 
of  The  Press-Enterprise,  a  165,000 
daily  in  Southern  California.  Look¬ 
ing  for  candidate  with  story  vision, 
strong  writing  style,  and  solid 
reporting  skills.  Send  resume  to 
Lanita  Poce-Hinton,  Assistant  to  the 
Managing  Editor,  The  Press-Enterprise, 
tox  7y1,  Riverside,  CA  92502  or  fax 
(908)  762-7572.  No  phone  colls, 
please.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


FREELANCE 


'EAST  COAST  and  great  lakes  water¬ 
front  real  estate  monthly  seeks  free- 
lotKers.  Call  editor,  Mon.-Fri.,  9-5  ET. 
(203)  767-3200.' 


MARKETING 


DATABASE  MARKETING 

Established  company  in  major  metropo 
litan  city  seeking  manager  with  data¬ 
base  marketing  background. 

*  The  right  person  will  hove  experierKe 
and  expertise  in: 

*  Gathering  data  far  o  large  customer 
base. 

*  Implementing  sales  programs  related 
to  such  data. 

*  Maintaining  and  managing  the 
database. 

*  Measuring  results. 

Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Box  6381 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  SERVICES  DIRECTOR 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  a  Fortune  200  com¬ 
pany,  is  accepting  resumes  from  candi¬ 
dates  interested  in  working  far  one  of 
the  82  daily  newspapers  in  our 
Newspaper  Division  in  the  position  of 
marketing  services  director.  Candidates 
are  being  considered  far  opportunities 
at  newspapers  ranging  in  size  from 
60,000  to  1 00,000+.  Applicants  should 
hove  experience  in  market  segmenta¬ 
tion,  research,  creating  target  strategies, 
sales  development,  and  coordinating 
marketing  programs.  Previous  newspa¬ 
pers  experience  preferred.  Please  send 
your  resume  with  cover  letter  including 
safaiy  history  and  names  of  references 
to  Diane  E.  Keeley,  Manager, 
Recruiting/Placement,  Gannett  Co.,  Tnc., 

1 1  (X)  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  VA 
22234.  Gannett  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Gillette  (Wyo.)  News-Record,  an  award¬ 
winning  small  daily,  needs  a  shooter 
vrho  can  capture  the  whole  range  of  life 
in  a  small,  vibrant  city.  Color,  B&W. 
Send  resume  and  portfalio  or  clips  to 
Editor  Ron  Franscell,  The  News-Record, 
PO  Box  3006,  Gillette,  WY  82717. 

PRESSROOM 

ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
Minimum  of  five  years  experience  operat¬ 
ing  a  double  wide  newspaper  offset  press. 
Send  your  resume  to: 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 

Employee  Relations 
345  Cedar  Street 
St.  Paul,  MN  55101-1057 

EXPERIENCED  PRESS  OPERATOR  for 
Goss  Community.  Full-time.  Benefits. 
Night  shift.  Contact  Norm  Hephner,  Glen- 
wood  Post,  Glenwood  Springs,  CO  (303) 
945-8516. 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  far  an 
aggressive,  quality-minded  person 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  double 
wide  offset  web  presses. 

Northeastern  Ohio's  fastest-growing 
newspaper  is  looking  far  a  person  with 
previous  supervisory  experience  and 
good  people  skills.  We  offer  a  nevdy 
renovated  facility,  high  tech  prepress  and 
a  Goss  Colorliner  installed  in  1990. 

We  shoot  for  high-quality  color  repro¬ 
duction.  If  you  do  too,  please  send  your 
resume  to: 

Dan  M.  Ferrier 
Operations  Director 
The  Repository 
500  Market  Avenue  South 
Canton,  OH  44702 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  strong  leod- 
er  with  excellent  team  building  skills 
to  manage  pressroom  far  Fairfield  Coun¬ 
ty  dailies.  5-10  years  web  press  exper¬ 
ience  required,  including  3-5  years 
in  a  supervisory  capacity.  We  are  a 
Times  Mirror  Company  and  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefit  program. 
Please  fax  a  resume  to  (203)  964-371 1 
or  send  to  Irene  Genovese,  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Director,  The  ADVOCATE/ 
Greenwich  Time,  75  Tresser  Blvd., 
Stamford,  CT  06W4. 

EOE  M/F/H/V 


PRINTING 


PRINTING  SERVICES  MANAGER 
European  Stars  and  Stripes  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  seasoned  newspoper  professional 
to  manage  our  Comera/Platemaking, 
Press,  Post-press,  and  sheetfed  job  prinF 
ing  departments,  headquarters  at  our 
plant  in  Griesheim,  Germany.  We  are 
a  Department  of  Defense  Non-appro- 
priated  fund  activity  publishing  a  76,000 
paid  daily  tabloid.  Stars  and 
Stripes  is  printed  on  a  2  unit, 
double-wide  Knoenig-Bouer  letterpress 
running  polymer  plates.  The  moilroom 
consists  of  a  Ferog  2  into  1  inserter 
and  Ferog  counter/stackers. 

We  are  seeking  a  shirt-sleeve  manager 
that  can  control  costs,  plan  and  execute 
budgets,  evaluate  current  methods, 
equipment,  and  personnel,  plan  and  ex¬ 
ecute  future  acquisitions,  and  manage 
a  totally  German  workforce.  Qualified 
applicants  must  hove  a  minimum  of  3 
years  hands-on  technicol  and  manage¬ 
ment  experience  in  newspaper  press  and 
post-press  operations.  Must  speak,  or 
have  the  ability  to  learn  German  (lan¬ 
guage  training  provided).  Experience  in 
managing  a  union  workforce  and  equip¬ 
ment  acquisition/instollotion  is  a  plus. 

Annual  salary  range  is 
$32,000-$38,000  p/a  depending  on 
experience  and  qualifications,  plus 
tax  exempt  housing  allowance,  group 
insurance,  military  PX  and  commis¬ 
sary  privileges.  Round-trip  reloca¬ 
tion  expenses  paid.  Call  our  New  York 
ofRce  (212)  620-3333  far  an  applica¬ 
tion  farm.  Send  application  and  resume 
to:  European  Stars  and  Stripes,  Attn: 
Director,  Nevrspaper  Operations,  Unit 
29480,  APO  AE  09211,  or  FAX  applica¬ 
tion  and  resume  to  011-49- 
6155-601-412.  Applications  must 
be  RECEIVED  by  JUNE  4,  1993. 
ES&S  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 


PR  experience  not  as  important  as  ener¬ 
gy,  intelligence  and  superior  writing 
skills.  Agency  represents  corporate, 
professional  service,  retail,  tour¬ 
ism,  healthcare,  banking  and  real  estate 
clients.  Please  send  resume,  writing 
samples,  and  salary  history  to:  Kathy 
Kazen  &  Co.,  777  S.  Flagler  Drive, 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33401 . 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

MANAGERAECHNOLOGY  TRAINING 

National  newspaper  trade  association 
has  an  immediate  opening  far  a  manager 
of  technology  training.  The  position 
reports  to  the  Vice  President/ 
Consulting  and  Services.  Applicant 
must  hove  a  strong  working  knowledge  of 
all  newspaper  procedures  associated 
with  reproduction  and  quality  control, 
electronic  composition,  electronic 
camera  procedures,  platemaking  and 
offset  press  operations  and  be  expert  in 
electric  color  reproduction.  Applicant 
must  also  be  able  to  instruct  at  train¬ 
ing  seminars  conducted  at  the  trade 
associations's  office  and  on-site 
at  member  newspaper  locations.  Strong 
communications  skills  are  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  is  commensurate  with 
experience  and  education.  Send  resume 
ond  salary  history  to  Howard  Eichler, 
Vice  President/Technology  Consult¬ 
ing  and  Services,  NAA,  11600 
Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA 
22091 . 

EOE 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH  MANAGER 
The  Fresno  Bee,  (circ.  155,000  daily 
and  185,000  Sunday)  a  McClatchy 
Newspaper  in  the  affordable  Central  CA 
Valley,  has  an  immediate  opening  far 
creative,  sales-oriented  Research 
Manager  to  oversee  research  and  pro¬ 
motion  staff  and  provide  reseorch/mar- 
keting  support  to  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments.  Must  hove  minimum  2  years 
market  research  experience,  MAC  and 
DOS  computer  skills;  experience  in  ap¬ 
plied  research  related  to  advertising 
sales;  BS  in  marketing  preferred. 
Competitive  salary  BOE  plus  excellent 
benefit  package. 

Mail  resume  and  cover  letter  for 
"Research  Manager"  to:  THE  FRESNO 
BEE,  H.R.  Dept;  1 626  "E"  Street,  Fresno, 
CA  93786.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

I  rise  from  the  bed  first  thing  in  the 
morning  not  because  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  it,  but  because  I  cannot  carry  it 
with  me  throughout  the  day. 

Edgar  Wilson  Nye 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


UNE  ADS 

1  week-S7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.60  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$5.75  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-$4.96  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  S8.CX)  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  Insertion  for  box  senrice. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  as  an  odditkjnal  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  sptaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline;  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90;  2  to  5  times,  $85; 
6  to  13  times,  $80;  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company _ 


Classification . 


Authorized  Signature . 


No.  of  Insertions; _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorCTublisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY.  NY  1001 1.  (212)  6754380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259, 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  metro  doily  in 
Zone  3  seeks  publisher  position. 
During  the  post  vear  cosh  flow 
increased  8%,  circulation  is  up  10% 
and  the  paper  won  its  first  national 
print  quality  award.  If  you're  look¬ 
ing  to  increase  penetration  and  improve 
your  product  arid  bottom  line,  write  Box 
6346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


PROMOTION  minded  advertising 
manager  seeks  to  become  a  part  of  an 
aggressive  management  team  with  an 
eye  on  the  future.  20  years  experience 
in  sales  and  management  with  all  sizes 
of  daily  newspapers.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  to  remain  in  Zone  6.  Write 
to  Box  6370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


TEN  YEARS  circulation  management 
experience  seeking  similar  position 
with  small  to  medium  daily  or  mid¬ 
level  with  large  daily.  Knowledge  of 
single  copy,  weekly,  TMC,  shoppers 
promotion  sales,  service,  budgets.  Call 
Bert  (815)  282-4625. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-winning  beat  ioumalist  with 
nose  for  news,  excellent  local  reporting 
and  public  records  experience  relocat¬ 
ing  to  NYC  or  boroughs.  Also  consider¬ 
able  editing  and  desktop  publishing 
experience.  Can  give  balance  to  long  term 
brood  topics.  Call  Sarina  at  (301) 
258-9360. 

CITY  OR  NEWS  EDITOR— A  14  ^ 
veteran  of  a  family  newspaper  is  looking 
for  a  new  position.  Me  sat  in  all  the 
seats  (reporter,  city,  news  editor  and 
finally  editor)  of  this  40,000 
daily  and  80,0C)0  Sunday.  He  is  now 
searching  for  the  number  two  or  three 
position  at  a  larwr  daily.  He  has  both 
a  BA  and JD.  Henastwovearsofexperi- 
ence  with  Gannett  as  a  lawyer  special¬ 
izing  in  Media  low.  In  his  present  po¬ 
sition,  he  supervises  approximately  40 
employees. 

If  you  hire  this  individual,  there 
will  be  NO  fee,  his  previous  employer 
has  paid  us  to  outplace  him.  To  learn 
more  about  this  individual,  please 
call  or  write  GOOD  NEWS,  Suite 
245N,  Bettendorf,  lA  52722  (319) 
359-4877  or  fax  (319)  359-8539. 


COPY  EDITOR.  1 1  years'  experience.  Ex¬ 
military  journalism  instructor.  Eng¬ 
lish  major,  Indiana  University. 
Like  to  write,  take  photos,  too.  Ken  Bled¬ 
soe,  (606)  272-9579. 

Entry-level  general  assignment  or 
sports  writer.  Freelance  and  college 
newspaper  and  radio  experience. 
Anxious  to  begin  work.  Prefer  midwest. 
Call  Mike  at  (708)  832-8637. 


REPORTER:Just  graduated  with  1  1/2 
years  experierKe  writing  and  editing 
22K  metro  seeks  entry-level  daily 
reporting  position.  Robert  Feldman, 
914  Beo^  Street,  Apt.  4,  Boston,  MA 
02215.  (617)  437-0282 


SPORTS  WRITER  seeks  position 
with  metro  or  mid-sized  dairy.  Three 
years  experience  covering  all  prep 
sports.  Will  relocate  (or  good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Call  Tom  (708)  799-3265. 


U.S.  Journalist  with  German  Ph.D.  arxi 
1 5  years  in  Europe  will  be  your  corres¬ 
pondent  on  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  in 
Berlin  or  Belgrade.  Call  Bill  (708) 
475-6119. 


Weekly  Editor's  position  sought  by 
experienced,  energetic  editor/reporter. 
(305)  891-2595, 

(305)  836-2385 


YOUNG  BUT  experienced  columnist/ 
reporter  seeks  full-time  column  with 
daily  that  craves  post-boomer  readers 
alotig  with  the  rest.  Won't  write  off  the 
top  of  his  head.  Cutting-edge,  produc¬ 
tive.  Discover  me.  Let's  make  history. 
Clips  available.  Write  Box  6380, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BASEBALL  WRITER,  Atlanta-based 
freelance  correspondent  available  (or 
short  or  long-tenn  agreements.  Tailor¬ 
mode  features,  week^  notes,  columns, 
news  on  major  and  mirnir  leagues.  6t- 
years  experience,  current  Baseball 
America  correspondent.  Contact:  Bill 
Ballew,  41  Winn  Street,  Marietta,  GA 
30064,  or  call  (404)  427-8135. 


WRITER;  4-t  years  experience  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  Speaks  Russian 
and  will  tailor  iWitures  or  briefs  about 
Russia  to  meet  your  needs.  Call  Leigh 
(813)  546-1428. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


SEEKING  entry  level  photography  posi¬ 
tion.  School  experience  in  black  and 
white  and  color  photography,  Macintosh 
Computer,  Quark  program,  desktop 
publishing  and  computer  graphics. 
Hold  BA  degree.  Call  Robert  at  (502) 
842-8385. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


Production/Technical  professional, 
B.A.  degree,  fifteen  years  management 
experience  in  a  large  metro  daily. 
Extensive  publishing  systems,  prepress 


long-term  management  position  in  pro¬ 
duction  or  technical  services.  Reply  to 
Box  6347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ISRAEL-MIDEAST  stringer,  Columbia 
graduate  with  languages.  Fax: 
(914)  962-5011. 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'B  never  reveal  iheickrilily  of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  clon't  Yvont  )jc)ur  reply  to  go  to  (»tain  nevvspapere  (<x  cxjmpciiie). 
seal  your  reply  in  on  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  cn  atto(d)ed  note  listim  the  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  wont  the  rep^  to  roach.  Fthe  Box  #  is  you're 
responding  to  is  on  your  list,  we'lf  discard  your  reply. 
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by  Lech  Walesa 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

PRESIDENT  OF  POLAND 
PRAISES  A  FREE  PRESS 


I  AM  ADDRESSING  you  about  a  sit¬ 
uation  which  is  very  special  to  me  for 
two  reasons.  It  was  in  this  country 
that  over  200  years  ago  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  was  included  in  the 
Constitution. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press  became  fundamental  laws, 
conditions  to  individual  freedom  and 
the  basis  of  functioning  democracy.  In¬ 
dividual  rights  were  born  —  constitu¬ 
tional  norms  —  which  clearly  delineat¬ 
ed  the  boundaries  between  dem.ocracy 
and  forms  of  despotism. 

America  is  the  crib  of  the  free  press 
and  of  free  speech. 

The  second  reason  is  more  personal. 
Frankly  speaking,  it  is  more  Polish.  My 
country  truly  gained  its  independence 
four  years  ago.  For  over  half  a  century, 
we  had  lived  without  freedom,  without 
free  press,  without  free  speech  and 
without  free  public  opinion. 

Freedom  is  the  inherent  right  of  a 
human  being.  Freedom  of  speech  can¬ 
not  be  suppressed.  If  it  is  removed 
from  public  life,  it  moves  underground. 
This  is  what  happened  in  Poland. 

In  our  fight  against  communism,  the 
underground  press  played  a  tremen¬ 
dous  role.  However,  it  was  not  able,  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  fulfill  the  social 
need.  It  could  not  fulfill  the  need  for 
objective  information,  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  for  the  truth.  In  this  situation, 
free  media  from  beyond  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  was  of  great  help  to  us. 

Especially  radio,  which  brought  in 
information  prohibited  in  our  country. 
It  raised  our  spirits,  strengthened  faith 
and  hope. 

It  created  a  feeling  of  togetherness 
and  international  solidarity  of  free 
people. 

You  have  also  been  a  part  of  my  suc¬ 
cess.  This  free  media  brought  the  Pol¬ 
ish  revolution  closer  to  the  rest  of  the 


(Walesa  is  president  of  Poland.  The 
above  is  excerpted  from  the  text  of  a 
recent  speech  he  made  at  the  Freedom 
Forum,  Arlington,  Va.) 


world.  It  has  shown  the  others  our  dif¬ 
ficult  but  victorious  path.  You  have  un¬ 
covered  the  truth,  concealed  from  the 
Polish  nation.  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  this. 

Poland  is  changing.  Four  years  ago, 
we  started  the  task  of  implementing 
difficult  reforms.  We  are  building  the 
new  economic  and  political  order.  This 
is  not  an  easy  process.  We  have  en¬ 
tered  the  new  reality  carrying  old 
habits,  but  we  have  entered  it  with  a 
mentality  burdened  by  the  old  way  of 
thinking.  It  is  our  greatest  weakness 
and  biggest  obstacle  in  this  task. 

Social  awareness  does  not  change 


from  day  to  day.  It  demands  patience 
and  persistence.  However,  most  of  all  it 
demands  time. 

It  is  necessary  in  order  to  learn  how 
to  live  responsibly,  independently  and 
on  one’s  own  account,  in  order  not  to 
fear  freedom  and  not  to  escape  from  it. 

Here  I  perceive  the  great  role  of  the 
media  and  of  the  sources  of  mass  com¬ 
munication.  Their  significance  stems 
from  much  more  than  just  relaying  in¬ 
formation.  Media  shape  views  and  be¬ 
havior.  They  affect  moods  and  popu¬ 
larity  of  politicians.  They  can  turn  an 
unknown  person  into  a  famous  one, 
but  they  can  also  deprive  a  respectable 
person  of  his  good  name. 

Democracy  has  given  the  media 
freedom.  It  has  created  possibilities  not 
realized  before,  but  it  has  also  brought 
new  dangers.  Information  is  like  a 
knife.  In  the  hand  of  a  surgeon,  it  can 
save  a  life.  In  the  hand  of  a  criminal,  it 
can  end  a  life. 

That  is  why  it  is  important  to  create 
a  new  order  of  information,  which  will 
not  harm  or  mislead  anyone. 


Questions  arise:  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  freedom  and  independence  to 
the  media?  What  should  they  be  free 
from?  Which  freedoms  should  they 
serve? 

It  is  well  known  that  a  politician  is 
responsible  to  the  voter,  government 
to  the  parliament  and  the  president  to 
the  nation.  But  who  do  the  press,  radio 
and  television  answer  to? 

These  questions  have  a  lot  of  an¬ 
swers  and  are  surrounded  by  an  ongo¬ 
ing  controversy.  Media  do  not  simply 
stand  for  technological  innovations. 
They  are  most  importantly  a  need  for 
objective  information.  They  are  also  a 


sensitive  instrument  which  affects 
awareness  and  emotions.  That  is  why 
the  question  of  media  responsibility, 
their  honesty  and  objectivity,  is  such 
an  important  one. 

The  world  of  politics  should  be  com¬ 
petent,  the  world  of  the  media  —  be¬ 
lievable. 

In  Poland,  the  media  are  already  in¬ 
dependent.  We  have  overcome  the 
state’s  monopoly  in  the  area  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Censorship  has  been  eliminated. 

We  have  numerous  publications, 
which  represent  different  political 
opinions,  various  sympathies  and 
views.  Private  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  are  functioning. 

Free  competition  on  the  media  mar¬ 
ket  has  become  a  reality. 

Not  all  of  us,  however,  are  able  to 
find  ourselves  in  this  new  reality.  Not 
all  the  politicians  are  able  to  live  with 
the  Open  Curtain.  Many  of  them  have 
accused  the  media  of  taking  sides. 
Some  threaten  with  court  actions,  oth- 


Freedom  of  speech  is  public  property.  It  belongs  to 
all  of  us.  We  are  learning  how  to  use  it  to  its 
fullest  extent. 
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The  1993  Editor  &  Publisher 
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In  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
The  Sky  is  Not  the  Limit 


The  people  in  Huntsville,  Alabama  were  the  first  to  the  early  1950s,  the  Hunts\dlle  area  has  diversified  its 
capture  John  Kennedy’s  vision  of  putting  a  man  on  economy  into  the  space  age. 
the  moon.  It  was  in  Huntsville  that  workers  developed  The  economic  success  of  this  community’s  high- 
and  built  the  space  vehicles  that  propeled  man  and  tech  industry  has  provided  residents  with  some  of  the 
machine  into  the  heavens.  The  community  today  highest  salaries  in  the  Southeast, 

continues  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  nation’s  aerospace  As  a  matter  of  fact,  recent  statistics  from  the  U.S. 
future  with  the  development  of  NASA’s  space  station.  Department  of  Labor  reveal  that  residents  in  Huntsville 
So  you  can  see,  this  marketplace  is  not  ordinary.  and  Madison  County  have  the  highest  household 
The  chamber  of  commerce  has  a  theme  that  reflects  income  of  any  metropolitan  area  in  the  southeastern 

the  community’s  way  of  thinking,  ‘The  Sky  is  Not  the  U.S. 

limit.’  The  Huntsville  Times  and  Huntsville  News  are 

It  is  these  progressive  people  that  make  the  staying  on  top  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  this 

Huntsville  area  a  unique  market  in  the  U.S.  From  a  community  and  are  meeting  the  challenge  of  space  and 

small  southern  city  rooted  in  the  cotton  industry  in  beyond.  In  Huntsville,  ‘The  Sky  is  Not  the  Limit.’ 
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